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The Sound of Ohio 


© It was Tom Sawyer who knew 


~ when he was passing out of Mis- 
© souri because the state he was en- 


” 





"tering was of a different color. 
~ We have always felt that had he 
listened attentively, he would have 
been able to determine the various 
states over which he passed by the 
sounds, for there is seemingly no 
teason why a state should not have 
its own peculiar sound, the same 
as a city, a street or an individual. 

What are the sounds of the 
states ? 

Iowa—an autumn wind rustling 
a field of corn. 

Colorado—the creak of a wind- 
lass and the voices of the ‘Jay shift 
leaving the mine. 

Louisiana—close harmony on a 
levee and a steamboat whistle. 

New Jersey—the hum of silk 
mills and the voice of the phono- 
graph. 

New York—a babel; cries of 


newsboys; the roar of the subway ; 
the sound of a stock-ticker. 

And Ohio. Here is the sound of 
Ohio: 

The clanging metallic crash of 
a steel mill; the whine of a tire 
skimming along an asphalt street ; 
the bell on a cash register. 

From Dayton comes this last 
sound. Starting at the factory of 
the National Cash Register Com- 
pany it swells in volume until it 
becomes a part of the national 
sound—an obligato to the compo- 
site sounds of all the states. It is 
more than a mere sound—it is re- 
tailer’s music. For the ringing of 
the cash register has changed the 
former discordant notes of hap- 
hazard business into a harmony of 
record. The sound of the Na- 
tional Cash Register is a commer- 
cial symphony. 

The National Cash Register 
Company, which is responsible for 


(The Ayer & Son advertisement is continued on page 41) 
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ANSWERS TO ADVERTISERS 





Q. What is meant by a ‘Standard of Practice’ ag 
discussed by Advertising Organizations? 


A. The ‘Standard of Practice’? enunciates the 
ideals of a business. ‘The FepERAL ADVERTISING 
Acency of New York, for example, professes 
its Creed as follows: 


“*To get only business we can benefit, and 
then to keep all we get by deserving it; 
to see that performance faithfully follows 
promise, and even exceeds it; to make 
helpful suggestions without being asked 
for them; to dare to differ with an adver- 
tiser when we know we are right, and not 
be too quick to agree before we are sure; 
to know what we know and be ready to 
admit it when we do not and willing to 
find out and remember; .to couple our 
advertising experience with the advertiser's 
knowledge of his product—this is the 
Federal Spirit and this is why every 
FrpeRAL client will affirm this Agency is 
an asset to his house.”’ 
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Mail-order Advertising to Accom- 
plish Dealer-distribution 


How a Manufacturer of Electrical Appliances Met the Familiar Dealers’ 


Objection: 


“We Will Handle Your Goods if You Will 


Create a Demand for Them” 


An Authorized Interview with 


C. O. Lindstrom 


President Lindstrom-Smith Company, Chicago, Manufacturer of the White Cross 
Vibrator and Other Electrical Appliances 


How to build up a dealer-busi- 
ness while selling direct by 
mail ;— 

How to secure the “market” un- 
til there is an almost universal 
distribution and a trade far ex- 
ceeding that of any competitor ;— 

How to sell through dealers 
while still shipping at least twenty 
per cent of all the output direct 
to consumer, with the direct trade 
holding its own and dealer-busi- 
ness constantly increasing ;— 

How to do this literally on an 
original “appropriation” of $30 
for advertising. 

This is told to Printers’ INK by 
C. O. Lindstrom, president of the 
Lindstrom-Smith Company. 

It reads like one of the fairy- 
tales of advertising, like the fic- 
tion of the magazines. Mr. Lind- 
strom had practically no funds. 
But he paid cash for his adver- 
tisiag promptly, and many of his 
earlier bills twelve years ago had 
to be paid in currency and money- 
orders received from mail-orders. 
His advertising agent recalled to 
the representative of PRINTERS’ 
Inx how the bills were met again 
and again by counting out the 
daily receipts. 

There is one fact for every 
reader of Printers’ INK to re- 
member: Mr. Lindstrom did not 
jump into the mail-order business 
as one rubs an Aladdin’s lamp, 


and mere advertising did not make 
him rich. 

What this man did was to sell 
(by mail, for the sake of quick 
returns) a specialty that he under- 
stood, a line of articles of which 
he understood every manufactur- 
ing and selling angle. Coupled 
with sane advertising, this experi- 
ence and knowledge in his special 
line made his success. 

“I keep my products up in im- 
provements and down in price,” 
said Mr. Lindstrom. 

“This policy, combined with 
well-organized mail-order adver- 
tising to consumers—although my 
dealer-trade now amounts to ap- 


-proximately eighty per ceat of the 


total—is the basic reason for my 
success, if you would call it suc- 
cessful when an advertising ap- 
propriation, based on sales, jumps 
from $30 to about $80,000 a year 
in ten years. 

“First, I tried to market my 
product through a_ professional 
selling organization not financed 
by my own capital; but I soon 
found that I could not depend on 
people outside of my own busi- 
ness,” he said. “My product is 
a real specialty, and a salesman 
must have special training to make 
a success of selling it. Such sales- 
men were not available in the out- 
side organization, and this sales 
company would not agree to train 
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its salesmen to sell a product of 
unknown demand. But I did not 
have sufficient capital to finance 
an efficient selling organization of 
my own. 

“In fact, my own illness—which, 
by the way, directly led me to 
invent the White Cross Vibrator 
—and the expen- 


sive experience 
with an _ outside 
selling organiza- 


tion had reduced 
my resources to 
the point where 
$30 looked to me 
like a very fre- 
spectable sum to 
spend in advertis- 
ing. 


HUMBLE  MAIL-OR- 
DER BEGINNING 





“But I was con- 
vinced that if cer- 
tain people could 
hear about my 
product they 
would want it. I 
had given adver- 
tising some 
thought, but was 
under the impres- 
sion that success- 
ful advertising re- 
quired big capital 
—until I found out 
how many people we 
would hear about This 
my product if I 
talked to them 
through a page in 
Health Culture— 
and the price for 
a full page was 
$30! That was in 
1906. 

“IT wrote the 
copy for that first 
ad. It pulled 
thirty-four in- 
quiries, which 
were turned into ten sales. The 
sales totaled $200. My selling 
expense, all told, was about 
twenty-five per cent on sales; but 
that left me a fair profit in the 
face of high manufacturing costs, 
which could be greatly reduced, 
and in the face of advertising 
copy that could be greatly im- 
proved. Therefore I was con- 
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THIS OFTEN-USED COPY HAS PROVED 
TO BE THE STRONGEST “PULLER” 


vinced that I had a good adver. 
tising proposition. 

_“T got in touch with an adver. 
tising agency and appropriated 
$130 of the $200 which I had 
taken in on my first ad—all the 
$130 to be spent in one month! It 
was used for full-page space in 
several health 
magazines. The 
returns were rela- 
tively better than 
the returns from 
my own first ad- 
vertisement. And 
from that month 
on—during my 
natural selling 
season—I__ikept 
pyramiding my ad- 
vertising  appro- 
priation. To-day 
I invest from 
$12,000 to $18,000 
a month—during 
the season. 

“I say ‘during 
the season,’ for I 
do not believe in 
going upstream. 
Experience soon 
taught me at what 
times advertising a 
health — appliance 
pays best. And I 
enta you can am inclined to be- 
mange ogmen lieve that the ad- 
vertising of any 
product in cold 
and stormy 
weather is more 
likely to be suc- 
cessful than in 
sunshiny weather, 
when people are 
outdoors getting a 
lot of exercise— 
no time to be sick, 
and less time and 
inclination to read. 

“To indicate my 
commercial _ inter- 
est in the weather, I remember 
that the first time I ran a full- 
column ad in a Sunday magazine, 
the paper came out on a stormy 
day in nearly all the cities cov- 
ered. I got 1,500 inquiries. So 
I repeated the ad a couple of 
weeks later, but that Sunday hap- 
pened to be a fine day, and my 
ad—the same copy—pulled only 


you thousands of health- 
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ANALYZES | THE FOREMOST AGRICULTURAL | THOUGHT 


THE AGRICULTURAL DIGEST has a definite plan that 
will unquestionably fill the greatest existing need 
in the field of agricultural publishing today. 


Circulation 20,000 upward 








Forms close March 12th 





THE FIELD Illustrated is in its 3rd year of 
successful publication. 

9,000 circulation upward 

(March, 1916, 11,500) 
The leading monthly periodical for Country 
Estate Owners and their wives, farm 
managers and paresis live stock 
breeders generally, as well as big farmers 
accustomed to large business operations. 
MARCH NUMBER PUBLISHED MARCH 8th 
120 pages--free on request 
April Forms Close March 10th 


WALTER A. JOHNSON, Publisher 
THE ADVANCED AGRICULTURAL PUB. CO. 


17 West 42nd Street, New York 
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700 inquiries. 
ence in 
weather. 

“Yes, my experience has taught 
me that large space is more profit- 
able for advertising my product 
than small space. Yet I get pro- 
portionately as many inquiries, 
even more, expense considered, 
from a small ad. I remember one 
little two-inch ad which brought 
me 150 inquiries. I simply ad- 
vertised a book free. There was 
not room enough to explain my 
proposition. A lot of curious peo- 
ple, who did not need my product, 
answered. Sales on the inquiries 
were disappointing. Of course, 
this may have been the fault ot 
the copy. I think it would be 
possible to make a small ad pull 
the same quality of inquiries as a 
large ad. But I have never been 
able to make small copy pay as 
well on my product. I use small 
copy only when it is necessary to 
maintain a low rate. My experi- 
ence forces me to believe in large 
space for such a product as mine, 
which requires educational copy. 

“For the same reason I have 
used magazines chiefly. My ex- 
perience with newspaper advertis- 
ing has as yet been limited; but 
I believe that my distribution and 
my resources are now at the point 
where newspaper copy might pay 
out in a big way, for I would want 
to use big space—not less than 
quarter pages. Experiments tell 
me that my proposition might pay 
in cities of 500,000 population. I 
do not think the returas would be 
as good in very large cities where 
the population is widely scattered. 
3ut I have never tried it in Chi- 
cago. I thoroughly believe in test- 
ing out advertising mediums. Ex- 
perience has often upset my the- 
ories. 

“For example, I was for a long 
time under the impression that 
small towns were not very good 
markets for the White Cross Vi- 
brator, which sells at $15. So I 
favored Sunday magaziies 
other magazines which circulate 
largely in cities. But an analysis 
of sales told me that a consider- 
able portion of my sales came 
from small towns. Money to pay 
for the vibrator is plentiful in 
small towns. Small-town people 


The only differ- 
conditioris was the 


and ° 
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save money. Few spend every 
cent they make in the small tow 
—which, I learn from my experi- 
ence, is not so true of city people. 
And there is just as much illness 
in small towns, where the business 
men work longer hours. In fact, 
my sale of vibrators with which 
I supply batteries is very large— 
to farmers and people in towns 
where electric current is aot sup- 
plied. 


HOW MAIL-ORDER ADVERTISING 
PULLS DEALERS 


“But one very important and 
correct theory of mine concerns 
the degree of difficulty I have ex- 
perienced in getting dealers to 
stock my goods in the face of 
our mail-order advertising. I sold 
by mail-order exclusively until 
four years ago, when the ex- 
pressed interest of dealers became 
so strong that I decided to go 
after the dealer-business in whole- 
hearted fashion. Contrary to the 
expectation of some of my friends, 
the ratio between mail-order and 
dealer sales in my business. dur- 
ing the last four years is as fol- 


lows: 

Mail-order 
75 per cent 
50 per cent 
30 per cent 
20 per cent 


Dealer 
1912—25 per cent 
1913—50 per cent 
1914—70 per cent 
"1915—80 per cent 


“Yet my mail-order business has 
increased absolutely at a greater 
rate each succeeding year, al- 
though we refer mail-order in- 
quiries to dealers when there is 
a dealer in the prospect’s locality. 
The reason for this, I think, lies 
largely in the attitude we take to- 
ward the dealer. We sincerely be- 
lieve that our mail-order methods 
are the best, if not the only pos- 
sible, means of ‘sampling’ the 
country for the dealer’s benefit. 

“When I first got this idea of 
making an electric vibrator,” said 
Mr. Lindstrém, as he pulled up 
his chair to indicate the impor- 
tance of what he was about to say, 
“I felt that just because I was 
willing to put money iato it was 
no reason why I should ask deal- 
ers who did not know me, and 
who did not know anything about 
my article, to also put their money 
into it. I did not feel justified 
in asking dealers to try to sell my 
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Grandmother made her embroidery by this. 


Grandmother’s descendants take 


NEEDLECRAFT 


Now Over a Million Guaranteed 


Each issue brings fresh, new ideas, with full 
instructions for carrying them out. 


Grandmother’s sampler would have been a 
poor advertising medium. In ninety years it 
has had only three owners. NEEDLECRAFT 
goes to over a million women every month. 


NEEDLECRAFT PUB. CO. 
1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


WILL C.IZOR + - -« Advertising Manager 
ROBERT B. JOHNSTON - - Western Manager 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 




















dealer. 


“Therefore I decided 
would demonstrate to the dealer 
So I tried the 
outside-personal-sales-agency _ or- “'N 
ganization, which failed, as I have 
There was one way 


that it would sell. 


explained. 
left to do it—by 
mail sales. Now, 
during the four or 
five years in which 
I sold exclusively 
by mail I sincerely 
believed that I 
was adopting the 
best means of 
sampling the 
United States. 
“Then when I 
felt the time had 
come to ask the 
dealers to take 
advantage of my 
preliminary work, 
the dealers up- 
braided me for be- 
ing a mail-order 
house; whereas 
what I had done 
was to take the 
guess and the risk 
out of selling my 
product through 
the retail store. 
But my salesmen 
are easily meeting 
this resistance. It 
is primarily a 
question of a fear- 
less and honest at- 
titude toward the 
dealer. My sales- 
man now says to 
the dealer some- 
thing like this: 
“*No, this is not 
a mail-order house 
of the sort that 
you think it is. I 
admit that Mr. 
Lindstrom has 
sold about twenty- 
five White Cross 


Vibrators in this very town to 
These people are 
They are satisfied, 
and if you care to do it, you 
could right now telephone any of 
them. Each one of these people 


your people. 
using them. 


vibrator for me when 1 was ‘aot 
sure that there was a market for 
it. It did not seem fair to the 
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has probably talked about the yj- 
brator to a friend of his. People 
somehow like to tell their friends 


that they purchased a White 


that I 


RIVE out that tired feeling. Enter 
into the 7 activities with a keen, 
wideawake brain. Enjoy to the utmost 

every minute you live. When your brain is 
fagged when you are only half awake 
your senses are dull. 

Try vibration just once. Let it ‘‘tune wp” 
Serie Smee 
to bealth and happiness ever ‘avented. 


Bibs mer te 


be yours through vibration. Write today for book 
that tells you what this great force hes dane for others. 
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Tivis remarkable invention 
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A SPECIMEN OF COPY NOW 
RUNNING 





Cross Electric Vibrator, especially 
when they experience the health- 
building benefits of vibration, 

ow, we have ot only made 
twenty-five sales in this town, but 
here are 230 names of people to 


whom we _have 
sent our literature, 
We are willing to 
turn these names 
over to you. This 
is dealing far more 
fairly with you, 
Mr. Dealer, than 
would have been 
the case had Mr. 
Lindstrom — asked 
you to stock up 
on vibrators when 
it was doubtful 
whether or not you 
could sell them’ 


SALESMEN BELIEVE 
IN THE ADVER- 
TISING 


“You see, our 
salesmen to deal- 
ers are convinced 
that our mail-or- 
der advertising is 
desirable from the 
dealer’s point of 
view,” he contin- 
ued. “No, we may 
not entirely stop 
mail-order adver- 
tising. If we did, 
we would be op- 
erating against the 
dealers’ best inter- 
ests, for we give 
the dealer the di- 
rect benefit of it 
whenever possible. 
And dealers saw 
this four years ago 
and they are see- 
ing it more readily 
to-day, because 
what we say 1s 
true. We face the 


issue fearlessly, because our atti- 
tude is right. 
our mail-order advertising as one 
of their strongest selling points. 
For we are not mail-order adver- 
tisers in the sense in which, un- 


Our salesmen use 
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GRAND 
DETOUR 


PLOW COMPANY 








HE Grand Detour Plow 
{ ycte was making steel 
plows when New England 
farmers claimed that ‘‘iron plows 
poisoned the soil.’’ Whimsical 
prejudice, from a 1916 point of 


view; still there are farmers in 
1916 who plow with horses be- 
cause ‘‘tractors cut up the soil.”’ 


It is the work of the H. K. 
McCann Company to appraise, 
forestall and convert such pre- 
judice, to teach farmers every- 
where that the Grand Detour 
trademark represents over three 
quarters of a century of exper- 
ience and improving quality. 


We should like to send you our book, 
““We Have a Man Who Knows.” 


THE H. K. McCANN COMPANY 
NewYork Cleveland Toronto San Francisco 
at New York, 61 Broadway 
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fortunately, the big dealer and 
many small dealers are inclined 
to think of mail-order advertisers 
—as enemies. The mail-order ad- 
vertising we do is dealer-co-opera- 
tion. If it were 10t so we could 
not convince the dealer. Our po- 
sition is sound,” said Mr. Lind- 
strom emphatically, and with a 
ring of sincerity in his voice which 
the most skeptical dealer, big or 
little, must needs have believed. 
“It appeals to me as being al- 
together a matter of the right at- 
titude on the part of the manu- 
facturer, this matter of getting 
dealers to see the good to them 
ia mail-order advertising. Our 
attitude, our way of looking at 
this situation, which is not as deli- 
cate as it theoretically seems to be, 
presupposes an appeal to the deal- 
er’s keenest self-interest. And 
our road men do not have to be 
wizards to be able to make this 
appeal effective,” he concluded. 
Mr. Lindstrom personally su- 
pervises his advertising depart- 
ment and is keenly interested in 
every phase of his advertising 
problem, which problem to him 
is second in importance only to 
his problem of constantly improv- 
ing his products—for Mr. Lind- 
strom is primarily an inventor. 
Among many other facts concern- 
ing his experiences in advertising, 
he seems to emphasize the follow- 
ing: 
All money spent in producing 
the best possible catalogues and 
follow-up booklets is well spent in 
selling a specialty which requires 
educational effort and which sells 
at a price that warrants the outlay. 


WHY PRICE DOESN’T APPEAR IN COPY 


Mr. Lizndstrom’s experience is 
against advertising the price on 
such a product—except when nec- 
essary for competitive purposes. 
He gets better results when he 
does not mention the price in his 
copy. He says that $15 is a scare 
price—unless the reader fully ap- 
preciates the value of the service 
he gets before he learns the price. 
It is difficult to do this in an ad- 
vertisement. 

Yet he does not believe in offer- 
ing instalment payments. Al- 
though $15 looks big to many peo- 


ple, few there are who could not 
send him $15 cash when they really 
come to see the benefit his prod- 
uct would be to them. As a final 
resort, only when it is found*to 
be really necessary, will his com- 
pany offer the opportunity of pay- 
ing instalments. Experience tells 
him that less than one per -cent 
of his prospective customers can- 
not afford to pay cash. Yet he 
does not believe in a strictly all- 
cash payment policy. He prefers 
not to lose the less than one per 
cent. 

This is characteristic of Mr. 
Lindstrom’s policies in general. 
All his methods are shaped by 
conditions as he finds them to ex- 
ist. For instance, he has not a 
rigidly fixed policy on exclusive 
retail agencies. He seldom grants 
exclusive agencies. He thoroughly 
believes in free competition 
among dealers and manufacturers. 
3ut when expedient he will make 
an exclusive contract, although his 
experience tells him that exclusive 
contracts tend toward insufficient 
sales, except in very small towns 
of 1,000 people or less, where the 
dealer representing him is para- 
mount and wide awake. 

Mr. Lindstrom has come to be- 
lieve in one-column space. He 
prefers it to square space and to 
two-column space. He says that 
a column seems to be a complete 
unit and looks bigger. It is best 
for reading. People are more ac- 
customed to reading columns. He 
thinks that his cuts are more ef- 
fective in column space than in 
square space. He says that two 
columns pull on an average of 
only twenty-five per cent more 
than does one-column space; that, 
therefore, he uses two-column 
space only during the good months 
—when the extra twenty-five per 
cent yields a desirable net profit, 
even though the cost of the space 
is doubled. A 

Mr. Lindstrom uses magazines 
which go primarily to the middle 
class of people. His copy is de- 
signed solely to get requests for 
complete information. Then he 
meets competition—“the compett- 
tion of other demands on the 
prospect’s money, as well as the 
possible competition of coacerns 
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They used to tell about a Chicago packer who wouldn’t 
hire a salesman who wore a blue necktie. That was 
prejudice. 

‘ They constantly tell about the men who play the races 
or the market ona hunch. That’s foolishness. 


But the man who “plays a system” goes broke just 
about as soon as the man who blindly plays a hunch. 


Now, advertising is not a gamble. 
Neither is it an exact science. 


Past performance is a better indication than a hunch— 
or a half-baked system. That applies to advertising, to 
salesmanship—to life itself. 


One of the fathers said something worth remembering 
about the lamp of experience. 


And some other Solomon has made a proverb about the 
proof of the pudding. 


The Capper Farm Papers, in the first two months of 
1916, carried 58,129 lines of advertising in excess of that 
carried by them i in January and February 1915. 


Due to the fact that they have paid discriminating ad- 
vertisers. 


The proof of the pudding, gentlemen! 


An analysis of the territory covered, a painstaking ex- 
amination of circulation methods, and most of all a careful 
study of editorial content may enable you to put your 
finger on some of the reasons why they pay. 


That’s interesting—as an aftermath; but the big thing is 
they pay. 


Analyze to your heart’s content; theorize until you get 
brain-fag, but don’t overlook nor neglect the media which 
bring you business. 


That’s good sense and good business practice. 


Topeka, Kansas ‘ 
Publisher 


P.S. The FIVE CAPPER FARM PAPERS : 

MISSOURI VALLEY FARMER 
FARMER’S MAIL AND BREEZE MISSOURI RURALIST 
OKLAHOMA FARMER NEBRASKA FARM JOURNAL 


Members A. B.C. and Agricultural Publishers Association 
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in my line of business,” as he put 
it—with follow-up literature which 
is as good as money can make 
it. He thinks that in the long run 
the so-called “quality” of inquiries 
depends entirely on the quality of 
the follow-up. At least he has 
found it profitable to believe this 
to be true. 

He found that agents were not 
good salesmen of a product like 
his. Yet occasionally he finds a 
canvasser who makes good. Here, 
again, is evidence of a flexible, 
freely competitive selling policy. 
Very few sales, however, are made 
through agents. He finds it ad- 
visable, however, to have a big- 
city agent follow up all inquiries 
in the city to make sure that some 
dealer gets the business. This 
salesman also sells to dealers. 

“It has always been my policy,” 
said Mr. Lindstrom, in summing 
up, “constantly to improve my 
product and just as constantly to 
change and experiment and im- 
prove my advertising. I have made 
many changes in copy and many 
changes in my offers. Something 
new and interesting all the time 
keeps life in my advertising effort 
—and it’s a sign of progress. 

“T spare no reasonable expense 
to make my service complete and 
satisfactory. For instance, I get 
out a different set of instructions 
with each type of vibrator. The 
best man available wrote my book 
on vibratory technique. In short, 
I believe in the best of everything. 

“And it is my opinion,” he con- 
cluded, “that whenever you find 
a good product thoroughly well 
known to the maker, plus liberal 
service, plus skilful advertising to 
consumers, you will find a suc- 
cessful business; and, further- 
more, where you find one of these 
lacking, especially a manufacturer 
without complete knowledge of his 
product and faith in it, you will 
not find a success.” 





Samuel G. French, who has repre- 
sented specialty manufacturers in New 
York for many years, died last week as 
the result of a fall on the stairs of a 
subway station. He was 70 years old. 





Leonard Dreyfuss has been elected 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Newark Sign Company, Newark, 
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Cost Increase Reflected jn 
Profits 


The annual report of the Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit’ Company for the year ending 
December 31, 1915, indicates net profits 
and income of $367,796.91, as compared 
with $712,798 in the previous year. The 
president’s report to the stockholders at. 
tributes this sharp decline to almost un. 
precedented outside influences. 

“Indeed, at no time within the last 
35 years,” the report reads, “have out- 
side influences had such a marked effect 
upon the prices of all raw materials en- 
tering into the company’s products—the 
prices of such commodities as flour, 
sugar, shortening, chocolate and other 
ingredients, having reached almost un- 
heard of high levels.” 

It is pointed out that in arriving at the 
profits as shown in the company’s in- 
come account, “all operating, publicity 
and general expenses incurred within 
the od have been deducted, notwith- 
standing the fact that included therein 
are very substantial sums expended dur- 
ing the year, and peer in the first 
three months of the year, in developing 
the business and perfecting the organiza- 
tion of your new Sunshine Bakery in 
New York City, much of which, under a 
less conservative standard of accounting, 
might properly have been regarded as 
the cost of establishing a new business, 
and as such have been carried forwar 
with the preliminary or initial outlays 
incurred prior to December 31, 1914, to 
be absorbed out of future profits after 
the business is fully organized.” 





New Company to Publish 
Paper 


The Allen E. Beals Corporation has 
been formed to publish in New York 
the Mantel, Tile Grate Monthly, now 
ublished ¥ Ward B. Edwards in 

tica, . The incorporators are 
Charles Francis, president of the Charles 
Francis Press; Allen E. Beals, Ford 
H. Dow and George B. Hill, all of the 
Architectural Record and Builders’ 
Guide, and Stephen Gates. 

In addition to publishing the Mantel 
iouthly the company will represent in 
New York City a number of building 
material magazines, supply _ building 
material news and advertising to news- 
papers and periodicals and carry on 
an agency business specializing exclu- 
sively in building materials and equip- 
ment. 


A. D. Mayo Appointed to 
“Every Week” 


A. D. Mayo has been appointed ad- 
vertising director of Every Week. He 
was with the Chicago Record-Herald for 
12 years, first as manager of foreign ad- 
vertising and afterwards as publisher. 





Albert L. Hamilton, for four years 
with N. W. Ayer & Son in the depart- 
ment of copy production, has become 
associated with George Batten Company, 
New York, in a similar capacity. 
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1s now advertised 


through the 


CHELTENHAM 
Advertising Agency 
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@smopolitan 


The paid circulation of 
Cosmopolitan has aver- 
aged more than a million 
copies a month for 40 
consecutive months. 


Cosmopolitan readers 
know why. 


“To build a circulation of one 
million is not an easy task; but 
to hold it is a distinct editorial - 
achievement.” 








=o 
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@smopolitan 


Closing Date Advanced 
five Days 
The first advertising forms of the May issue will 


close March Ist, and the final forms March 10th. 


The TENTH of the month will also be the final 
closing date for all future issues. 


The new closing date must be rigidly adhered to 
in order to enable us to reach the newsstands on time. 


This change has been made necessary by reason of 
the large editions of Cosmopolitan. 


The April run of 1,093,500 will be oversold. 


We have already booked for this issue the greatest 
volume of newsstand orders ever recorded on 
Cosmopolitan. . 


The newsstand sale is non-returnable. 


The May edition, now going to press, will exceed 


1,100,000. 


119 West 40th Strect, 
New York City. 


Cosmopolitan is a 
Member of A. B.C. 
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Pro-phy-lac-tic’s Way of Winning 


Jobber Co-operation 


A Workable Plan to Help the Jobber Sell Goods, and Incidentally 
Arouse the Interest of the Dealer 


By Lewis E. Kingman 


Advertising Manager, Florence Manufacturing Company, Florence, Mass. 


UCH has been said and writ- 

ten about the lack of jobber 
co-operation and this is another 
offering on the subject; the only 
excuse for it being that the meth- 
od described has been tried and it 
has secured good, live co-opera- 
tion. Not the least desirable part 


of the plan is that it brings to the 


dealer’s attention, as well as the 
jobber, merchandise with which 
both may not be familiar. 

Let us suppose that we are man- 
ufacturers of toilet requisites, that 
we are following the usual trade 
channels of distribution to the 
dealer through the jobber and 
that we wish to secure inquiries 
from dealers for prices or pos- 
sibly for samples. 

Select the specialty in the line 
which has achieved the largest 
sale and enclose with each unit— 
half dozen, dozen or gross pack- 
age—a post-card similar in word- 
ing to the one shown in Figure 1 
on page 18. 


RETURN CARD’S VALUE IS THAT IT 
SUPPLIES JOBBER’S NAME 


This card can be made to show 
the dealer the extent of your line 
—or it can illustrate and describe 
a few specialties, or it can be used 
to secure requests for catalogues 
and prices. In fact, there are any 
number of purposes to which a 
card like this can be put. 

The main essential is to secure 
from the dealer his wholesaler’s 
name, so that the inquiry can be 
properly referred to and the job- 
ber’s help enlisted in securing the 
business. 

Retailer’s names thus secured 
are of much value to the manu- 
facturer, because they show him 
where his goods are going, and 
can be entered for future mailings 
of literature. 


When the card is received from 
17 





the dealer, catalogue and informa- 
tion are promptly forwarded and 
card record made. 

To the jobber a letter similar 
to the following is mailed: 


FLorENcE, Mass., U. S. A. 
Dear Sir: 

It has given us much pleasure 
to forward to one of your cus- 
tomers, ——, our complete cata- 
logue. 

We believe these people are buy- 
ing Florence Keepclean Hair- 
brushes from you and we wait 
them to see for themselves the 
full extent and variety of the 
Keepclean line. 

In our letter we have explained 
that we expect all business to come 
through wholesaler, and we sin- 
cerely trust that you will arrange 
to take care of their wants 
promptly. 

In sending this catalogue we are 
actuated only by a desire to help 
you sell our brushes, aad from 
time to time, if there are any 
other people to whom you would 
like to have us send this book, we 
shall be glad to have you send on 
the names. 

Yours co-operatively, 
FLORENCE MANUFACTURING 
CoMPANY. 
Makers of Pro-phy-lac-tic and 
Florence Keepclean Toilet 
Brushes. 


These inquiries reaching the job- 
ber in quantities, after the plan 
has been in operation for some 
time, furnish him practical dem- 
onstration that the manufacturer 
is really trying to co-operate for 
mutual profit. The jobbers have 
said so and have been able in 
most instances to turn the inquiries 
into orders. ‘ 

A problem confronting most 
manufacturers whose output is 
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largely distributed through whole- 
salers is to know how to furnish 
their dealers with expensive sell- 
ing-helps, such as counter display- 
cases, fixtures, cutouts and the like 
—how to accomplish this and do 
it without waste. 

Here is a plan by which thou- 
sands of display fixtures have been 
shipped to dealers who are han- 
dling the manufacturers’ goods: 





INK 


ment—perhaps in a week, perhaps 
in three months. 

The manufacturer knows that 
only those dealers who are han- 
dling his product will, by this 
plan, receive his costly selliag- 
helps. A splendid arrangement 
for many manufacturers who do 
not employ detail men and who are 
not directly in touch with their 
retail distributing field. 





Date. 
FLORENCE MFG. CO:— 
Our wholesaler’s name is:— 





We are interested | in 1 “Florence 
Keepclean” Brushes and “Florence” 
Mirrors and would appreciate further 
information. 
fe ee 





RRR crane ees eens 


City State | 


Post Carb 


Florence, Mass., U. S. A. 
Florence Mfg. Co. 


e Prophylactic, Tooth Brush People 





CENT 
STAMP 
HERE 























FLORENCE 


OTH BRUSH PEOPLE 
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W: ‘don’t want you to think that the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush is the only thing we make and take 


REEPCLEGN 1 prusts. 5 F FLORENCE MIRRORS 






this means of bringing to Fad attention our lines of 
“Florence Keepclean” Hair, —, and Military Brush- 
es; lorence” Mirrors. These we manufacture in 
endless variety and styles to a... all 





Let’s get acquainted on mer 







your while. 





i Ask y 
wholesaler, or fill out ead mail us this card—it’s otk 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO. 
FLORENCE, MASS., U. S. A. 











FIG, 1. 


In each carton a card describing 
the selling-help is enclosed (see 
illustration 2). This card, 
when signed by the dealer and 
filled in with name of his jobber, 
is mailed to the manufacturer. 

To each dealer the fixture is 
sent direct. Even though it costs 
a considerable sum to ship these 
direct, it is worth while and much 
better than forwarding to the job- 
ber to await retailer’s next ship- 


THE MAIN THING HERE SOUGHT IS NAME OF JOBBER FROM DEALER 


In addition to shipping the dis- 
play-stand or fixture, the retailer 
is sent a complete catalogue, to- 
gether with this letter: 


DEAR Sir: i 
The Keepclean Hairbrush dis- 
play-stand you requested is being 
shipped you under separate cover. 
Should it not come to hand 
promptly,. please let us know. 
Proper use of this stand will 











Engineering 
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For January, Engineer- 
ing News alone reports 
$55,474,000 in contracts 
awarded. 


This is actual work— 


Bridges building, roads 
spreading, pipe lines be- 
ing laid, buildings, 
factories and plants 
creating new sky-lines— 


There is business here 
for you if you manu- 
facture a product used 
in the industrial con- 
struction field. Go 
after this business! Ad- 
vertise your product! 
Advertise in 








—_ 
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One of the five Hill Engineering 
Weeklies published at Tenth Avenue 


and 36th Street, New York City. 


others are The Engineering and 
Journal, American Machinist, Power 
and Coal Age.’ All members of A. B. C. 


The 
iming 
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To paraphrase 
Arthur Brisbane 


@ One advertisement is worth 
all the rest of your campaign, 
if it finds the buyer when she 
wants to buy. 


CL, The Sperry Magazine links Adver- 
tiser and Buyer at the logical point 
of contact—the store where your goods 
are sold. 


CI, Distributed by representative con- 
cerns in 75] Cities, including 37 States, 
it goes directly into the hands of the 
woman-who-buys and tells your story 
in the most intimate way. May we 
tell you ours in the same manner ? 


THE SPERRY MAGAZINE 


2 West 45th Street, New York City 


A E. MacKINNON, Business Manager 
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increase your Keepclean Brush 
business—dealers have told us so. 

On the back of the stand you 
will find some Keepclean selling 
points. Remember particularly 
that the Keepclean was the orig- 
inal metal-faced brush—all others 
are imitations. 

Call on us at any time for cuts 
of Keepclean Brushes for news- 
paper or circular advertising—we 


POST CARD 


NRO .casaasesssnncccenvesssocomvenesecses 


FLORENCE MFG. CO.:— 
WE PURCHASE 
xeerccean HAIR BRUSHES’ 


FROM 








Please send us, Free and Prepaid, the Sales-making 
Display Stand you offer. We will give it 
prominent position in our store. 
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one of the solid mahogany dis- 
play-cases we show on the inside 
cover of our catalogue, you most 
certainly should have one. The 
case is free with twelve dozen or- 
ders for Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth- 
brushes and cannot be obtained 
with any less quantity. See slips 
in each carton fully explaining of- 
fer. Only one to a dealer. 

Most wholesalers carry a com- 














FLORENCE, MASS. 
FLORENCE MBG. CO. 








SALES-MAKING DISPLAY STAND 
FREE TO THOSE WHO SELL 


FLORENCE 
K€ eEPCLean 


BRUSHES 











A-287-80000 11-24 1019-M.P CO. 


The Way to Sell Goods 
is to Display Them Well 


er to sell Florence Keepclean Brushes is 
to use ae jisplay stand shown in the illustration. 
It will increase your hair brush business—we know it. 





space for six brushes (sample brushes not 
with stand ). 


these stands, free and prepaid, to any merchant sell- 
ing Keepclean Hair Brushes. Sign and mail us this 
card (see other side) —case will go forward promptly. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO. 
FLORENCE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 


This stand is handsomely finished and ae 


FOR A LIMITED TIME we will send one of 


ONLY ONE CASE TO A DEALER. 


Makers of the World's Standard Pro-pby-lae-tic Tooth Brush 








Fic. 2. 


will promptly supply cuts of any 
style, charges prepaid. 

Our complete catalogue is seat 
you under separate cover. You 
will find every one of its pages of 
interest—particularly the display 
of Florence mirrors. Ask your 


wholesaler to show you an assort- 
ment of these. 

You probably sell Pro- phy-lac- 
tic Toothbrushes. 


If you haven't 








CARD WHICH INSURES USE OF SELLING-HELP BY DEALER 


plete stock of our brushes and 





to write any time should you not 
be able to get exactly what you 
want. 
With best wishes, 
FLORENCE MANUFACTURING 
CoMPANY. 
Sole makers of Pro-phy-lac-tic 
and Florence Keepcleaa Toilet 
Brushes. 
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Note that the retailer is urged 
to make his purchases through 
jobber. 

The retailer’s attention is also 
directed to a display feature of- 
fered on another Jine and explana- 
tion made how tu obtain this case. 

Reference has been made to the 
fact that retailer is asked to fur- 
nish the name of his jobber. This 
is in order that a letter similar 
to the one reprinted on page 17 of 
this article may be mailed to 
the wholesaler, and it is the cumu- 
lative effect of these tangible in- 
guiries that lines up the jobber 
and proves to him that the manu- 
facturer is really working in his 
—the jobber’s—interest. 

A great many advertisers make 
the mistake of damning the job- 
ber for not singling out one line 
of merchandise from thousands in 
stock and instructing the selliag 
force to push it. This is wrong 
—and the jobber is many times 
criticized for not doing something 
which is an impossibility, and 
which he and his men haven’t the 
time and never will have the time 
to do. ; 

The function of the jobber is 
a distributing one—he isn’t sup- 
posed to be a creator of new mar- 
kets—that is the manufacturer’s 
job. The jobber does all that he 
legitimately can be called upon to 
do when he fills retailers’ orders 
for merchandise. He is just as 
keen for business as is any manu- 
facturer, but he isn’t going to go 
out of his way to boost this or 
that man’s game, and it is crowd- 
ing matters a little to ask him to 
do it. It has been the experience 
of the writer that there are very 
few wholesalers whose friendship 
and co-operation cannot be se- 
cured by plans such as are here 
outlined. 


Why Thorne Resigned from 
Montgomery Ward 


The retirement of Charles M. Thorne 
from the presidency of Montgomery 
Ward & Co., it is stated in the Chicago 
Herald, was primarily for the purpose 
of affording opportunity for younger 
men to become officers, receive their 
training and be able to carry the business 
along in the future. Mr. Thorne re- 
mains chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. ; : 

Robert J. Thorne, formerly first vice- 
president, succeeds to the presidency. 





How Philadelphia Will Enter- 
tain Convention 


“Leave your pajamas at home” is one 
of the slogans adopted by the Philadel. 
phians in charge of the arrangements 
for the coming convention in that city, 
according to Rowe Stewart. Mr. Stewart 
is chairman of the Convention Commit. 
tee of the Poor Richard Club, and told 
members of the New York Advertising 
Club last Saturday plans that are under 
way for entertaining visitors to the 
oa ae a ——, he said, 
is “Not a chance for a yawn, from day. 
light to dawn.” “ : & 

Monday of convention week will be 
taken up with general business, and on 
Monday night the advertising pageant 
will take place. 

The first section of the parade will be 
devoted to historical floats on advertis- 
ing, such as the old-time heralds, old- 
fashioned presses and the development 
of the press up to modern times. 

In the second section will follow the 
club floats. These, said Mr. Stewart, 
must be all motor vehicles; no horses 
will be allowed unless they serve to make 
a point, as for 20-Mule Team Borax. 
All participants must be uniformed. “A 
cane is not a uniform—even in Phila- 
delphia,” explained Mr. Stewart. “All 
white serge suits, or costumes such as 
‘Old Seven the Baffler,’ will be consid- 
ered as uniforms, but we must do some- 
thing for the spectators.” 

Irvin F. Paschall, in charge of the 
pageant, nh some fanciful hints as to 
what the floats might consist of, and said 
that his committee is ready to furnish 
entrants with estimates on the cost of 
power, etc. If sketches and specifications 
of the floats are sent to him, he said 
that the floats can be made in Philadel- 
phia. After the parade the floats will be 
taken to the Commercial Museum and 
mounted on trestles where they will be 
on exhibition throughout the convention. 

O Harn, of the National Lead 
Company, said that the programme is 
being so arranged that there will be as 
little conflict as possible, that tnose inter- 
ested in phases of advertising and mer- 
chandising other than their own immedi- 
ate branches may attend meetings and 
discussions in which they are incidentally 
concerned. For instance, an advertising 
agent or manufacturer might be inter- 
ested in discussions about circulation 
methods, and the aim is to make it 
possible for him to attend such meetings 
without conflicting with his own imme- 
diate interests. 





Advertising Women to Make 
Merry 


The League of Advertising Women, 
New York, will hold its annual dinner 
and dance at the Prince George Hotel 
on the evening of March 21. Herbert 
S. Houston, president of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, will 
be the guest of honor and Frank Crown- 
inshield, editor of Vanity Fair, will be 
one of the speakers. 

Tickets may be secured from the 
League’s president, Miss J. J. Martin, 
advertising manager of the Sperry & 
Hutchinson Company. 
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Probably the biggest 
piece of fiction the war 


has brought forth is “The 


Parisian,’ written by Alden 


Brooks, an absolutely unknown 
author, until Collier’s published his story. 
Rowland Thomas had never been heard 
of until his ‘‘Fagan’’ appeared in Collier’s, 
and the same is true of Eleanor Hallowell 
Abbott with the ‘‘Sick-a-bed Lady.’’ Ceylon 
Hollingsworth, Peter Clark Macfarlane, Vingie 
E. Roe—we could go on with a list of writers 
who had no name or fame at all until their 
work appeared in Collier’s. 


Perhaps that’s why Collier’s stood high—it led 
all weeklies—in the 1915 fiction roll of honor. 


Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


A. C. G. HAMMESFAHR, Sales Manager of Advertising 





J. G. Jarrett, Eastern Manager J. E. Wiitrams, Western Manager 
“Collier’s sound Ameri- 
canism at this particular This week, March 4th, 
time is a blessing and a read Marx SwLLivAn’s 
benefit to our erent com- “COMMENT ON POLITICS.” 


munity.” 
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Eliminate Risk In 
Buying Paper 


Find the man who knows paper— 
then let him help you choose the 
grade. Many large advertisers, 
publishers and printers saved 
money last year on their paper 
requirements through the sug- 
gestion of a Bermingham .& 
Seaman representative. 


We control the output of some of 
the largest mills in the country 
and are able to offer you a wide 
variety of papers for every adver- 
tising purpose. We recommend 
the paper you need, not the paper 
we want. It makes no difference 
to us what grade we sell. 


The next time you need paper, ask 
us. Suggestions, samples and 
dummies for catalogues, booklets, 
house organs, circulars, cheerfully 
and promptly furnished. No order 
too small. No order too big. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN COMPANY 


Radium Folding Enamel—Samson Offset — 
Opacity—Crystal Enamel—Advance Bond—Elite 
Enamel—Bulking Eggshell—and many others. 


Tribune Building, Chicago 


St. Louis Minneapolis New York Milwaukee Buffalo. Detroit 






































Packard’s Plan to Get die Woman’s 
Interest to Train and Hold Men 


Appealing to the Wife, the Mother, and the Sweetheart of the Salesman 
and Factoryman as an Aid to Greater Efficiency and “Stay-put-ness” 


An Authorized Interview by C. C. Casey with 


Alvan Macauley 
Vice-president and General Manager, Packard Motot Car Company, Detroit 


A FEW days ago a salesman 
for a big Detroit house quit 
his job because his wife was dis- 
pleased at the irregularity of his 
hours—he had been late to a the- 
atre engagement, while closing an 
important order. : 

His wife wasn’t interested in 
his work, because she knew noth- 
ing about it. She would rather 
have him at a desk in an office 
somewhere, even at a lower in- 
come, because then she would 
know when to expect him home. 

The salesman, you may say, 
lacked “backbone.” Maybe so, 
but there is an old adage which 
says that ‘“‘Peace and comfort are 
better than riches and misery.” 
This salesman, and there are lots 
more like him, would rather go 
home to economized comfort and 
harmony than to a richly fur- 
nished home and inharmony. 

Exactly the same problem—lack 
of interest at home—is found in 
the office, and in the factory, and 
is greatly multiplied in retail 
stores, particularly in the hun- 
dreds of thousands of neighbor- 
hood stores where all hours are 
regular hours. 

In a factory, for instance, like 
that of the Packard Motor Car 
Company, where more than 12,000 
men are employed, the problem is 
one large enough for even the 
biggest executive. 

Of course, not all men quit 
their jobs who have inharmony 
at home. The problem, however, 
is even bigger than if that were 
its limits. It involves the work- 
ing efficiency of nearly all men 
employed, even when their hours 
are regular and not unusually 
long. 

When Henry Brown, of Depart- 
merit 17, stays late to attend a 


foreman’s meeting, and spoils his 
¥ 2 


young wife’s evening meal, it is 
not a mere accident which has 
happened; it is a near-calamity— 
to her. He may even find her in 
a rage—or, worse still, in tears. 

But staying late to attend a 
foremen’s meeting is not the only 
thing which can upset Molly’s 
plans. Henry may take home a 
book on higher mathematics, or 
on toolmaking, and spend the eve- 
ning reading it when Molly wants 
to go to the movies. 

Or he may talk to her about his 
work in the Wheel Department 
when she would rather talk to 
him about Alice Smith’s new hat. 

The problem is not what Henry 
may do, however, nor what may 
happen, but in getting the interest 
of the wife so she will co-operate 
in Henry’s study and advance- 
ment. 

And the application is practi- 
cally the same, whether the man 
be employed in the Wheel De- 
partment or the Advertising De- 
partment at Detroit, or as a sales- 
man in San Francisco. It is like- 
ly to be uphill nearly all the way 
training any man for advance- 
ment in any line of work unless 
he has the interest, if not the co- 
operation, of the wife, or the 
sweetheart, or the sister or moth- 
er, as the case may be, at home. 


PROBLEM WORTHY OF EXECUTIVE AT- 
TENTION 


Mr. Macauley, vice-president 
and general manager of the Pack- 
ard, has found the problem such a 
big one and such a vital one that 
he has given his own personal at- 
tention to its solution. His in- 
vestigation has shown that most 
of the best workmen, and most 
of those who have been advancing 
in their work, are the men whose 
wives are most interested in their 
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work—not because of the ad- 
vancement, but to make advance- 
ment possible. 

In many instances, wives have 
been found struggling through 
technical books in an effort to 
learn something about their hus- 
bands’ work, not only in the 
Wheel Department, for instance, 
but in the advertising department, 
the sales department, and even in 
the accounting and engineering de- 
partments. 

This suggested to Mr. Macauley 
the possibility of teaching the 
- women as a means of teaching 
the men. The man is pretty cer- 
tain to learn all his wife knows 
about his work, and she usually 
can take plenty of time to learn; 
but of course the real opportunity 
in teaching her was to get her in- 
terested in his teaching himself, 
and so to enlist her interest that 
any inconvenience she might be 
put to by his work or his study 
would be accepted, not with 
frowns or tears, but with an un- 
derstanding that it was for her 
interest. 

In other words, Mr. Macauley 
has figured it out that the women- 
folks of his 12,000 workmen are 
really on his weekly pay-roll, and 
that they should show interest 
and not antagonism toward the 
work which produces their in- 
come, and toward the company 
which pays it. 

Most of the money paid to 
workmen goes to their homes first, 
and, especially with married men, 
is largely spent by the woman. 
This is reflected in the purchase 
even of men’s clothing, and of 
practically everything used in the 
home, by women customers of 
department stores. So the woman 
is almost as much on the pay- 
roll as if she went to the office 
for the pay-envelope—and no one 
is likely to be very much opposed 
to the system. 

Macauley found that almost no 
attention had been given in other 
big organizations to this problem 
of interesting or getting value 
out of the at-home half of the 
pay-envelope. Many big busi- 
nesses, like the Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Company, for in- 
stance, of which Mr. Macauley is 
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also a director, publish “family 
newspapers,” designed to create 
and build up a feeling of good 
will between the workpeople. 

These magazines are largely ta- 
ken home, of course,—in fact, the 
men are encouraged to take them 
home, and in the case of the 
Burroughs’, at least, the maga- 
zine is distributed to the work- 
people as they leave the office and 
factory—and the effect undoubt- 
edly is to interest the women- 
folks to some extent. But Mr. 
Macauley’s idea was to go further 
than to put mere printed matter 
into the hands of his workmen's 
women folks. 

He knows enough about human 
nature to know that with a moy- 
ing-picture theatre across the 
street, and 700 more of them 
downtown, and an endless num- 
ber of other attractions at the end 
of the car line, he couldn’t hope 
to get these womenfolks to settle 
down to an explanation of the 
process of making an automobile 
wheel, or a rear axle, much less 
of a Packard twin-six engine. 
This is particularly true of that 
great class of women whose 
knowledge of English is doubtful. 

So far as he could find out, in 
his investigation, no big business 
had solved the problem—any fur- 
ther than it has been solved by 
concerns like the Burroughs’ and 
others who publish the “family 
newspapers.” So in his solution 
he was obliged to go further than 
anyone else has gone. 


PRIZES TO INTEREST THE WOMEN 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD 


Sales managers have used a 
prize-appeal to interest salesmen’s 
wives, and prizes have been of- 
fered to factory and office men 
for ideas and suggestions, but 
these were wholly inadequate and 
of little use in selling so many 
women—twelve thousand families 
and dozens of languages of them. 

The prize appeal for salesmen’s 
wives is being used by the Pack- 
ard, and is proving successful 
within its limits. A prize suitable 
for a woman, offered to the sales- 
man for a definitely satisfactory 
record, enlist the interest of the 
wife because she wants the prize. 
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The encouragement she is likely 
to give the salesman boosts aggre- 
gate sales in a manner which 
makes the cost of the prizes evap- 
orate in the increased profits to 
the company. 

The plan also gets her to take 
an interest in the business itself, 
in the car and what it will do, 
and even in the process of making 
the car. If persistently used, it 
may interest her in salesmanship, 
and in methods of helping her 
husband make sales. 

And that is the result which Mr. 
Macauley wanted in the factory, 
though prizes didn’t accomplish 
that result. Neither did any oth- 
er plan he had found in use. So 
he invented one—or rather adapt- 
ed an invention which has even 
more universally taken the hearts 
of women than the new turban 
hat. 

He started a moving-picture in- 
dustry of his own right in the 
Packard plant, and put more 
money into it as a starter than 
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any half-dozen of the big compa- 
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nies have put into “family news- 
papers” in a whole year. 

The plan is to make movie 
films of each of the important 
manufacturing processes, and of 
the men at their work, and to hu- 
manize them so as to make the 
pictures of interest to the women, 
and so as to be of practical use 
in instructing them and the men 
in efficiency methods. 

The idea of the moving picture 
of factory processes is not new, 
but it has been used almost ex- 
clusively as an advertising prop- 
osition, showing the public, or, as 
in the case of the National Cash 
Register Company, visitors, how 
goods are made. These Packard 
pictures are not intended for the 
public, being made especially for 
the workpeople and their families. 

The company is creating a pri- 
vate moving-picture theatre, where 
“performances” will be given, and 
invitations sent to the women of 
the families which should be most 
interested. A new building is 
soon to be erected with a seating 
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capacity much larger than any 
similar present facilities at the 
gigantic Packard plant. 

The first films made were ta- 
ken in the Wheel Department, 
and these have been finished. 
They were made by the Pack- 
ard’s own trained operator, Mr. 
Thomas, a man chosen not only 
for his expert knowledge and 
ability in this particular work, but 
also for his sense of news values. 

It is particularly necessary in 
handling such technical subjects 
to be able to choose and pose each 
subject in a manner to bring out 
the greatest human-interest value, 
and yet to eliminate any appear- 
ance of “posing.” 

To get the latter effect has been 
pretty expensive in the matter of 
workmen’s time, as well as in ac- 
tual “picture-taking” cost. Men 
not accustomed to being photo- 
graphed at work require “training 
for the stage,” and while this has 
been accomplished with surpris- 
ing ease, it has taken time in the 
preparation for each series of 
pictures, 

It is also planned to use these 
pictures in sales conventions, and 
in the training of office people, 
who, it has been found, do better 
work in proportion to their inside 
knowledge of manufacturing proc- 
esses. Of course they also will 
be of very great value in training 
factory workmen. 


FACTORY “MOVIES” ARE EDUCA- 
TIONAL 


A man can learn more about 
Packard factory methods in one 
day “at the movies”—though he 
could only stand about five or 
six hours of it—than in a whole 
week going through the factory, 
and, besides, he will see, at the 
movies, the things he should see. 
In going through the factory, hun- 
dreds of little details, of no in- 
terest or value to him in them- 
selves, attract his interest away 
from the important things. 

And then, especially in the case 
of the factory worker, the things 
he sees every day, and many of 


the actual details of the very work 
he is doing, are likely to escape 
him, whereas in the pictures they 
are brought out with a specific- 








ness, and so separated, for the in- 
stant, from all other things, that 
attention is concentrated upon 
them. A class of new recruits in 
the Wheel Department, for in- 
stance, probably will learn more 
about wheel making in a few 
hours’ study of the pictures than 
they would learn in days of ac- 
tual work. The pictures also can 
be stopped at any point, or re- 
peated when there is additional 
value in repetition. 

Mr. Macauley has found that all 
of the value there is in advertis- 
ing films in moving-picture shows 
attaches also to his advertising 
films used in training his own em- 
ployees and their families. It is 
an application of a very efficient 
form of advertising to an unusual- 
ly hard selling problem—getting 
the interest of his workmen in 
their work, and enlisting the in- 
terest of his workmen’s women- 
folks in the things which the 
Packard-is doing for those wom- 
enfolks by keeping the workmen 
on the pay-roll and by occasion- 
ally putting additional purchasing 
power into their pay-envelopes. 

He has found, as a great many 
other big executives are finding, 
that managing large organizations 
of office and factory people is very 
much of an advertising problem. 

In the small office, the manager 
can personally talk with all of his 
workpeople; he will even know 
them by their first names, know 
how many babies they have at 
home, and know and sympathize 
with most of their “troubles.” 
In this way the small executive 
solves his problem of efficiency 
largely through personal contact, 
but not so with the big executive. 

If Mr. Macauley started out to 
spend five minutes in personal con- 
versation with each of his work- 
people, it would cost the com- 
pany more than $25,000 before he 
got around to them all, and by 
that times most of those he talked 
with first would have forgotten 
what he said, it would have taken 
him so long to make the rounds, 
even assuming that he could give 
his whole time to that work, 
which would be wholly impracti- 


cal. 
The only other way he can get 
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A Newspaper’s Value as an Advertising 

Medium Increases at Least 50%, If It 

Is Particular About Giving Its Adver- 

tisers ond Service to Which They Are 
Entitled. 


The first principle of service is to give all advertisers 
an opportunity to enjoy equal rates without demanding of 
them a large expenditure to secure the rates. 

The lowest rate for general advertising in the NEW 
YORK AMERICAN can be obtained if advertisers will 
agree to use an advertisement of 28 lines or more three 
times a week for a year. 

The discount allowed for such a contract is 10%. 


The difference between the lowest rate and the highest 
rate is, therefore, only 10%. 

The advertiser able to afford a large expenditure has no 
advantage in the matter of rate over the advertiser who 
is struggling to build his business to the proportions of 
the larger advertiser. 

The larger advertiser has all the advantage he is entitled 
to because of his ability to use commanding space. 

This rate plan of the NEW YORK AMERICAN receives 
very general endorsement because of its fairness all around. 

The second principle of service is to see that advertising 
news receives its proper attention in the make-up of the 
paper. This is easily accomplished because of appreciation 
on the part of the entire organization as to the value of 
modern advertising news. 

There is disposition in all quarters to co-operate in han- 
dling it to the advantage of both readers and advertisers. 

No promises are made by representatives, as to treatment 
that will be given, but advertisers who use the columns of 
the NEW YORK AMERICAN know that every possible 
effort is made to give them the maximum of opportunity to 
get results—to make their advertising pay. 

Why should not a newspaper’s customers receive the same 
treatment that these customers are expected to accord the 
public? % 

It is a poor rule that does not work both ways. 

The NEW YORK AMERICAN observes the rule of serv- 
ice to advertisers ALL ways. 
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Shoeing Chicago 


Merchants and manufacturers of shoes have an 
unusually small margin of profit. For this reason 
they have to be unusually careful in placing their 
advertising. The selection of the wrong copy or the 
wrong medium is apt to put a balance on the wrong 
side of the ledger. 


Sellers of shoes have found that the right medium 
in Chicago is The Chicago Daily News. 






From January | to December 31, 1915, The Daily 
News printed more shoe advertising six days a week 
than any other Chicago newspaper printed in seven 
days. The figures are: 









The Daily News (six days) . . .309,582 lines 
Second Paper. . (seven days) .222,835 lines 
Third Paper... (six days) ...152,554 lines 
Fourth Paper.. (six days)... 90,491 lines 
Fifth Paper... .(seven days). 90,351 lines 
Sixth Paper... .(seven days). 89,446 lines 
Seventh Paper. . (six days)... 27,136 lines 


These figures and the circulation figures below 
should interest all advertisers, whether seeking to 
shoe Chicago, clothe Chicago or feed Chicago. 


The Chicago Daily News 


Over 400,000 daily 





Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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personal contact with them is ad- 
vertising. Printed advertising he 
has always used, more or less, in 
getting this personal contact with 
his men, but he has found it only 
partially efficient and in a great 
measure ineffective. 

Anybody, however, likes to look 
at pictures, and even the foreign- 
er who does not understand Eng- 
lish finds a common language in 
the movies which he can under- 
stand with his American fellow- 
worker. This is a very important 
phase of the movie plan as adopt- 
ed by Mr. Macauley. 


PICTURES KNOW NO NATIONALITY 


An effort is being made to man 
the big Packard factory with 
loyal Americans at least, with 
preference in promotion to Ameri- 
can citizens, born or naturalized, 
but in a factory as big as the 
Packard there are over a hun- 
dred languages, with often barely 
enough English to enable the 
workers to understand instruc- 
tions. This has greatly handi- 
capped attempts at personal con- 
tact through printed matter. 

It also was one of the first dif- 
ficulties encountered in the plan 
to reach the women. Many of 
them also are foreign-born. But 
the Russian, the Bulgarian, the 
Swedish and the Scotch woman, 
and the women of the hundred 
other nationalities, all can sit side 
by side at the movies, and even if 
they fail to understand even each 
other’s smile, they will get the 
message of the movies, and learn 
what their husbands and sweet- 
hearts, or brothers or sons are 
doing out in the factory. 

They, and their husbands also, 
will gradually absorb some little 
understanding of the problems of 
the executives up on the third 
floor of the big Packard office 
building, and will gradually come 
to have a better understanding of 
the reason for the difference in the 
salaries of those men up there and 
the comparatively small pay-en- 
velopes which they get out in the 
factory. The result will be less 
resentment on the part of the men 
toward the company, and _ less 
tendency to misunderstandings be- 
tween workmen and the company. 
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There is a lot of truth in the 
statement often used, that all men 
are automatically against every- 
thing they do not understand, 
whether it be psychology or the 
policies of the men at the head 
of a great organization. That is 
why the Packard has begun to 
advertise to the womenfolks who 
are on the pay-roll but who don’t 
work for the company—who often 
work against the interests of the 
company. 


Mayor Wants $500,000 to 
Advertise Philadelphia 


Mayor Smith aims to make Phila- 
delphia one of the most widely known 
cities in the world as an industrial 
and commercial center, with a splendid 
port for foreign trade and unexcelled 
railroad communications to every part 
of the country. 

The mayor is going to advertise the 
city on a scale never before contem- 
plated. He will ask the councils for an 
appropriation of $500,000 as soon as 
the money can be provided for carrying 
out his plan. 

The mayor hopes to establish either 
a bureau of publicity in one of the 
departments, or a new department of 
publicity. 

A suggestion was made to the mayor 
at a luncheon given recently by the 
Poor Richard Club as to the value of 
advertising the city, and he promised 
to consider the project. Announcing 
Friday that he would recommend the 
plan to the councils, he said that the ap- 
propriation would go right into the 
newspapers, magazines and other_pub- 
lications—in other words, into Print- 
ers’ Ink—where it would do the most 
good, 

The campaign of advertising is to in- 
form the merchants and manufacturers 
of the world of the advantages of deal- 
ing with the world’s greatest tintin 

he mayor said the expenditure would 
be a municipal investment that would 
return the principal with high interest. 
—‘Poor Richard’s Almanac.” 


Hiram M. Greene, Editor 
“Woman’s World” 


Hiram Moe Greene has been ap- 
pointed editor of Woman’s World, suc- 
ceeding the late Charles Dwyer. He 
has been editor of the Illustrated Sun- 
day Magazine and before that was with 
the Bobbs-Merrill Company for several 
years, 


Detroit Agency Has New 
Auto Account 


The account of the Harry A. Lozier 
Company, of Cleveland, mantfacturer 
of the new H. A. L. automobile, is 
being handled by the Power, Alexander 
& Jenkins Company, of Detroit. 
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To Combat Prohibition 
Through Advertising 





Liquor Trade Uses Argumentative 
Copy to Show Graphically the 
Support It Affords Government 
by Taxation—Special Fields 
Entered Where Prohibition Is 
Imminent 

ECENT successes scored by 

the opponents of prohibition, 
notably in Louisiana and Ken- 
tucky, have apparently encouraged 
members of the liquor trade to 
undertake newspaper advertising 
for the purpose of showing the 
proportionate amount of taxes 
paid to city, state and nation by 
the liquor industry. 
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will undertake by co-operative 
methods, similar to those which 
have been used successfully in 
other lines, to organize local ad- 
vertising campaigns as a means of 
creating public sentiment against 
legislation. 

Louisville whisky men made 
successful use’ of newspaper até 
vertising in combating the cam- 
paign of a State-wide prohibition 
candidate for Governor in Ken- 
tucky last summer, and this was 
given credit for assisting in the 
nomination of a candidate who 
was later elected. 





Tomer Acquires Vermont 
Account 


The Tomer Advertising Agency, Inc., 
3oston, has secured the account of the 





A group of six whisky manu- Blair Veneer Company, North Troy, Vt. 
facturers of Louis- ' 
ville recently pub- 
lished an advertise- 
ment, directed against TAXE Ss 


naticnal prohibition, 


“ 5 4 TAXES PAID TOTAL RECEIPTS 
in which graphic } U.S. GOVERT 
. #329.000.000 734: 200 
methods of showing 
the importance of the Sa] 
revenues derived 
ae ee “Ss @rleT 


from taxation of the 
business, and the hole 
which they would 
leave in Government 
receipts, were resort- 
ed to. The copy for 
the ad, which was run 
in local newspapers, 
was prepared by the 


National Wholesale 
Liquor Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

That the loss of 
revenue caused by 
national _ prohibition 





would have to be 


LIQUOR ANDUSTRY 


329 million dollars in revenue lost by 
the United States through. National 
Prohibition would mean chat YOU 
would havetohelpmake upthedeficit. 


What Part Will 
You Have to Pay? 


BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO. THIXTON, MILLETT & CQ. 
‘ (igrormarsted 


Umcorperates) 
THE REHM-ZEIHER CO. 
erormereted) 
TAYLOR & WILLIAMS 
(te orperased) 


(DUSTRY SUPPLIES GER % OF THE TOTR GRREUARY TECEPTS OF 
PROHIBITION 77 


‘i 
N. M. URI & CO. 
(nrermereted 
UNITED AMERICAN CQ. 
(lererimermted 
WRIGHT & TAYLOR 
ac orpepateg: 


Anrarpersted 
BONNIE BROS. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 








made up by direct 
taxation is suggested 
in the ad, which 
shows how the $329,000,000 con- 
tributed annually by the liquor in- 
dustry is distributed among the 
national, state, county and city 
governments. 

While the National Wholesale 
Liquor Dealers’ Association is not 
placing any of the advertising, it 
is co-operating with wholesalers 
in important markets in the prep- 
aration of copy; and it is under- 
stood that the trade in those cities 





A GRAPHIC STORY CALCULATED TO MAKE TAXPAYERS THINK 


Fraudulent Advertising Law in 
Virginia 

The Virginia Legislature has passed 
a law against fraudulent advertising 
which was signed by the governor 
February 17. The text of the law 1s 
based on the Printers’ Inx Model 
Statute, but it has been amended by the 
addition of the words “with fraudulent 
intent.” he law also includes any 
agent of an advertiser who makes false 
statements of fact. The penalty pro- 
vided is a fine of from $25 to $250, or 
imprisonment 10 to 60 days, or both. 
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HE Delineator is to have 
a new music department— 
comprehensive, practical. It 
starts with the April issue, and 
will be a regular monthly feature. 


The new department isin charge 
of Theodor Hoeck, the eminent 
Scotch pianist. 


Of specific moment to those 
whose business relates to music, 
but significant to all advertisers 
as evidence of the scope of 
Delineator service. 


The Delineator 


One Of The Butterick Trio 
Member of A. B.C. 
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If Your Advertisement 


were posted up on Broadway and the adult n 
of the AMERICAN SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
to march by it in a solid column, that cok 

' would extend from Broadway to San Franc 
For the whole column to pass your advertigen 
would take 30 days and 30 nights of contim 
marching. 


| 
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Think 


of the tremendous 
purchasing power of this 


AMERICAN SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE MARKET. 


AMERICAN SUNDAY MAGAII 


Issued with the following great Metropolitan Newspapers: 


NEW YORK AMERICAN CHICAGO EXAMINER 1 















BOSTON AMERICAN SAN FRANCISCO EXAMI: 
ATLANTA AMERICAN LOS ANGELES EXAMINE 


CHAS. S. HART, Advertising Manager 
220 Fifth Avenue 911 Hearst 


New York City — Qyer 2,000,000 Circulation 
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AMERICAN SUNDAY MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


220 FIFTH AVE 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
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You will enjoy the March issue of 


" aragrafs’ 


OT ONLY is it the cheeriest, breeziest, 

N most artistic little book imaginable but 

it is also chock-full of just the informa- 

tion every advertiser wants about White 

Mountain Enamel and Roycroft Antique Book 
Papers and particularly about 


Worthmore Bond 


“It has the Crackle” 





SESUSESESESESESSSE SESS SO bad a eae a aa aa 


@ The article on Bond Papers will give you a better 
understanding of the various grades of writing paper. 
No,—Worthmore Bond does not stand at the head of 
the list,—but it leads in its particular grade,—the 
peer among moderate priced bond papers. The issue 
is printed on Worthmore Bond and contains a pad of 
Worthmore Samples in ten colors for ready reference. 


@ Our perfect warehouse system, convenient to all 
points east of the Mississippi, enables us to give even 
better deliveries than if we were to ship direct from 
our mills. 


We want every subscriber to Frint“Paragrafs’ 


ers’ Ink to be a regular reader of 
If you are not already on our mailing list please advise 
our nearest division. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
BIRMINGHAM DETROIT ATLANTA 
Bay State Division—Boston Smith-Dixon Division—Baltimore 


New York Offce—Fifth Avenue Building 
Chicago Office—Peoples’ Gas Building 
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Selling Saws to the 
Interesting the Carpenter 





Public by 


How E. C. Atkins & Co. Are Covering the Country with a Small Staff of 
Salesmen 


C. ATKINS & CO,, of In- 

e dianapolis, who make “Sil- 
ver Steel” saws, are probably bet- 
ter known as manufacturers of 
large saws for work in the woods 
and the mills than of small hand- 
saws for general carpentry and 
utility work. It is interesting to 
note, therefore, that the company 
has undertaken an aggressive edu- 
cational campaign for hand-saws 
through the retail hardware trade. 
There are more than a million 
carpenters in the country, and it 
is estimated that about as many 
other people use. saws often 
enough to justify their owning 
them. A saw has an average life 
of five years, and a good one costs 
about $3.50; so taking these fig- 
ures into account, it appears that 
the total volume of 


Each territory is being taken 
up by itself, the “week” is an- 
nounced and advertised, and the 
accompanying dealer and Con- 
sumer work done in that partic- 
ular section. ‘The result is that 
with a comparatively small organ- 
ization devoted to this feature, 
and with a comparatively small 
expenditure for advertising, the 
Atkins company is getting the at- 
tention of the dealers and the car- 
penters and other consumers. 
The general plan is built on two 
ideas: one is that the average 
dealer and his salesmen don’t 
know enough about saws, and the 
other is that quite a few carpen- 
ters think they know more than 
they do. One of the things that 
the new campaign is doing is put- 





hand-saw business, on 
the basis of retail 
prices, is perhaps not 
more than $1,000,000 


Carpente rs 





a year. Consequently 
attempting to get a 
share of this trade 
would not justify a 


Invited 


to be present,at a special Atkins Silvc: 
Baw d d 7 





tremendous advertis- 
ing campaign, even 
though the business is 
thoroughly desirable. 
The problem has been 
to work out a plan 
which would get re- 
sults without involv- 
ing too great expense. 


‘@onducted by an expert direct from the fac- 
{pry Saturday night at 8 o'clock, 


Special 


Demonstration 
Saturday Afternoon.and Night 


ATKINS ‘Stee: SAWS 


Saws For 
Every Class- 
of Work 


A study of the At- Money 

kins system suggests Back 

that this is being ac- Guarantee 
complished. 





In the first place, 
the company is not 
undertaking more 
than it can handle, by 
endeavoring to cover 
the whole United 
States at once. It is 
conducting “Silver 


‘See Our 
Window 
Display 








Come! Let this‘saw expert explain the many fine points 
found only in a Silver = Saws. 

* the how, why a: 4 
saws are rorged, ground, amithed, set, filed and 5 poliahed: tan 
ithe scientifically arranged h 
blades: that ‘prohibits. bin ding. 
will be of ie to all men who appreciate good tools. Come! 


Saturday Night rAR-SUI 8 


See Our 
Window 
Display 


meeting, 





Find s for Lge 





be many. things that 


Don’t Fail To Attend That 
O'clock P.M. Sharp 








Saw Weeks,” but they 


815-317 WEST JEFFERSON 8T. 





are distinctly not a 
general proposition. 
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NEWSPAPER COPY THAT HELPS GET CARPENTERS TO’ THE 


DEALER’S STORE 
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ting the dealers and their sales- 
men “wise” to saw facts, and the 
other is telling carpenters a few 
things about saws that they didn’t 
know, making them appreciate 
more than they have done hereto- 
fore, perhaps, the quality which is 
bound up in the Silver Steel line. 


INK 


deavor to shape the course of the 
latter’s ideas about the goods, If 
he is given a few real facts about 
the product, however, and at the 
same time is shown that the man 
on the other side of the counter 
doesn’t know it all, either, he gets 
confidence in his ability, and be- 

gins to talk more and sell 





figs 23 
ase 
No. 5). Old style handle 


to saw making. 
Not best because biggest— ‘ 
But biggest because be! 
You who ase saws: 


Factory is the Atkins plant. 


“The Angle in the Handle “S ~- 
Makes the ‘Hang’” 
Atkins Saws are the only saws 
made that give you a choice of hai 

dles. ‘The Saw shown at tl 
has our old stvle handle « 
ketoen as Na. 51. We alse 4 
th- No. 53 with the Atkins Perfec- 
tion handle. This handle is made 


cause best.” 


saw you have 


to relieve that “wrist fag” which Or your money back. 
you probably have had after a hard 
day's work. Tt removes the cause— 
the unnatural bend of the wriet. 


identical claim we make for it. 


txtiun guaranteed or yout money 
* 


LOCAL DEALERS 
Julians Adams, 1508 Revvoth ‘ 3.6. 
Airceht Son's (p, 220 W 

Mew. Ch. 15 


= 


Kentucky Haw, Co., Barrdll and Kevtucky 
a 


a choice of handles, 





: S:lvei steel blade by the famous 
Atkins secret process. Taper ground. Damaskeen finish. 


The World’s Greatest Saw Plant 


The Atkins plant is the largest in the world devoted exclusively 


£ You are not interested alone ia the 
fact that the World’s Greatest Saw 


orn You are interested in the best 


Here are the facts that have built 
for Ackins the reputation of “greatest 


The Atkins saw will cut faster, 
*. File, set and run easier and hold its 
cutting edge longer than any cther 
If not, take it 
any hy us and is correctly designed ¢0 your dealer and get a new saw 


Could you ask more? A new saw 
or every cent of your money back if 
The blades «f No Sand No. stave the Atkins saw does not fulfill every 


Atkins $1:3i Saws 


ure suld and recommended in preference to any other brand. Absolute satis- 
k. \ 


Don’t fail to see the new Atkins Models “51” and “53” Gilver Gteel Saws with 


more. Getting their men 
out in the field, doing 
practical educational work, 
is strengthening the situa- 
tion at all points for the 
Atkins company, and at 
the same time boosting the 
general prestige of its 
saws. 

Preceding the Atkins 
“Week” a special window 
display and demonstration 
are put on for a week at 
a time with dealers. The 
display is put in by the 
special representative of 
the company, who works 
the immediate territory 
during the week, but gets 
back to the store in time 
for a meeting with carpen- 
ters on Saturday after- 
noon and evening. These 
meetings have proved very 
interesting, and it has been 
demonstrated that carpen- 
ters will come to them. 
The company started the 
plan in Indianapolis, its 
home town, and got 502 
carpenters to one meeting 
and over 300 to another. 

The newspaper advertis- 
ing announces the pres- 
ence in the community of 
an Atkins saw expert, and 
the fact that a demonstra- 
tion will be given. 

Each man who comes to 
the meeting is given as a 
souvenir a small pocket- 
comb, the end shaped like 











NOTE THE USE OF DEALERS’ NAMES IN A LOCALITY 


This suggests the strong advis- 
ability of doing everything pos- 
sible to educate retail salesmen re- 
garding technical lines. No sales- 
man likes to expose his ignorance, 
and if he knows little or nothing 
about a line, he will let the cus- 
tomer lead him, rather than en- 


a saw-handle, and the 
leatherette case carrying 
the advertisement of the 
company. Another gift of prac- 
tical value to the journeyman car- 
penter is a standard time-book, 
which is given to every man who 
attends a meeting. The book con- 
tains numerous sheets to be used 
for recording the time put in on 
each job. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Leads Country in Output and Spending Power 
-DAY, in Philadelphia there are 10,000 


manufacturing establishments, employing 
400,000 skilled workmen, earning daily 
$1, 000,000. There is another daily wage outgo 
in the metropolitan district of $500,000, alto- 
gether a monthly payroll of $45,000,000, thus 
making the Philadelphia district mighty near 


the richest community 


CRAMPS’ and other shipyards 
along the Delaware River 
have contracts to build the greatest 
tonnage ever constructed in an 


American port. A new ship- 
building company is going to 
enter into competition with the 
New York Shipbuilding Company 
at Camden and the Harlan & 
Hollingsworth plant at Wilming- 
ton. 

The Delaware River i is re-taking 
her Position as the “American 
Clyde,” and a trip to the Capes 
from the Chestnut street wharf is 
a marvelous revelation of new 
piers, new manufacturing plants 


in the whole world. 


and enterprises of origin within 
the last twelve mon 

Analysis shows that the Public 
Ledger-Evening Ledger combina- 
tion reaches the buying power of 
Philadelphia — the leaders, cre- 
ators, executives, superintendents 
—the thousands whose ability 
brings them better-than-average 
incomes and makes them Phila- 
delphia’s greatest buying power, 


Rates are unusual—30 cents per 
line for the combination of 
Public Ledger - Evening Ledger, 
covering 160,000 “‘quality’’ circu- 
lation, 
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“Saw Sense” is the title of a 
booklet which is used in this work, 
and contains a more or less tech- 
nical description of the manufac- 
turing processes used in making 
saws in the Atkins plant, serving 
also as a catalogue of the hand- 
tools of the company’s manufac- 
ture. 

The salesman who handles the 
hardware-store meetings is inva- 
riably a practical man_ himself, 
and succeeds in getting the confi- 
dence of the carpenters by his 
knowledge of their daily prob- 
lems. He gives them a talk about 
the saw, answers any questions 
which they want to ask, and in 
general impresses the quality of 
the Atkins line on the users. 

In a large city the display may 
be put on at several stores. 
Usually on account of the fact 
that there is considerable rival- 
ry among stores, so that though 
a line may be universally dis- 
tributed, as the Atkins is, com- 
petitors will feature different 
brands, the display is shown in 
one down-town store which car- 
ries a good stock of Atkins saws, 
and also in a few suburban lo- 
calties. In small towns one store 
is usually about all that can be 
handled. 


SPECIAL “DRIVE” PUT ON BEFORE IN- 
TEREST ABATES 


After the demonstrator has “hit 
the high spots” with his special 
work and carpenters’ Saturday 
nights,—meanwhile, as pointed out 
above, covering the territory and 
calling on dealers who are selling 
Atkins goods, as shown by the 
lists furnished by local jobbers, 
—announcement is made of a spe- 
cial Atkins Week. In Kentucky, 
where a demonstrator has recent- 
ly been at work, the week of 
March 6th has been chosen, and 
by the time it is held interest will 
have been pretty well stirred up 
by the special displays, the work 
of the salesmen with the other 
dealers and the newspaper adver- 
tising which is run while the local 
campaign is on. 

A point worth recording is that 
the company has found that lists 
furnished by jobbers, showing the 
dealers who are carrying its line, 


are not always reliable. This js 
of special importance, in view of 
the increasing desire of manufac. 
turers to list local. dealers when- 
ever possible. In Louisville, for 
instance, it was found that five 
of the dealers who were shown by 
the jobbers’ lists to be selling At. 
kins goods did not have the saws 
in stock. By having the salesman 
call on every Atkins dealer prior 
to the special week, the company 
not only insures support for the 
campaign, in the form of window 
displays of Silver Steel saws at 
that time, but is also able to pub- 
lish a list of dealers, every one of 
whom will be in a position to take 
care of an inquiry for its goods, 

For these local campaigns a se- 
ries of three large-space news- 
paper ads is used. They are three 
columns wide by 14 inches deep, 
enabling the whole field to be cov- 
ered. The first of the series em- 
phasizes the new handle design, 
the Perfection, which is a big 
talking-point, and also the unlim- 
ited money-back guarantee, which 
is heavily featured in all of the 
company’s advertising. 

It will have been noted that the 
company is concentrating its ef- 
forts for the time being on the 
carpenters, although, as previously 
pointed out, there are about as 
many saw-users outside the ranks 
as in. However, the policy of the 
company in this respect is found- 
ed on the belief that the consumer 
is largely guided by the carpenter 
in making his selection, and that 
if Atkins Saws can be made popu- 
lar among the class of men who, 
under the conditions, are best 
qualified to judge, consumer de- 
mand of other kinds will come al- 
most as a matter of course. 

Thus far the company has used 
the demonstration plan in Indian- 
apolis, Detroit and Louisville, and 
will put it on shortly in St. Louis. 


Breakfast Food Hes Trade 
Character 


“I Am the Cream of: Rice Girl—- 
You'll Like Me,” is the phrase that is 
appearing in all the ads on Cream of 
Rice, a new breakfast food, which is 
being advertised in Chicago. The Cream 
of Rice Girl is a new advertising char- 
acter that is being used to og the ad- 
vertising a distinct personality. 
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Tue Aver & Son ADVERTISEMENT 
(Concluded) 


this ever-present sound, has been 
called the most highly developed 
and efficient organization in this 
country. It is naturally a source 
of satisfaction to us to be associ- 
ated with this progressive com- 
pany as advertising counsellors. 

Ohio has arrived to this year 
of grace bearing the floral design 
of “The Buck-eye State.” Yet, 
to-day, thousands of automobile 
owners would dub Ohio “The 
Rubber Plant State” and feel 
confident that no more appropri- 
ate name could be found among 
the flora and fauna of this broad 
land. 

For Ohio has come to the front 
in the manufacture of rubber 
goods, and a large part of these 
goods are automobile tires. A 
goodly percentage of all the auto- 
mobile tires manufactured in the 
United States come from Ohio. 

Our ears are attuned to the 
sound of the tire and the ringing 
of the cash register. The clang- 
ing, metallic crash of the steel 
mills, coming from Ohio, is not so 
familiar. And yet it should be. 

For the most important manu- 
facturing industry in Ohio is that 
of iron and steel. It is not a new 
industry. It was established in 
Youngstown in 1804. Yet when we 
think of iron and steel products 
our minds stop east of the Ohio 
river, in Pittsburgh, and Bethle- 
hem. Why is it we do not associ- 
ate immediately this wonderful in- 
dustry with Cleveland, Youngs- 
town, Steubenville, Bellaire, Lo- 
rain and Ironton? 

Is it not possible that the many 
universally used products of the 
iron and steel industry have not 
been called to our attention as 
forcibly as some other Ohio prod- 
ucts? 

Ohio’s products are many and 
diversified. Most of her automo- 
biles are manufactured in Cleve- 
land; most of the rubber and 
‘elastic goods in Akron; about 
three-fourths of the men’s cloth- 
ing in Cincinnati. East Liverpool 
leads in the manufacture of pot- 
tery; Toledo in flour and grist 
mill products; Springfield in agri- 





cultural implements; Cincinnati 
and Columbus in boots and shoes; 
Cleveland in women’s clothing. 

In Toledo, the makers of the 
famous Conklin Pen, the Conklin 
Pen Manufacturing Company, are 
contributing their quota to the 
sound of industrial Ohio. Para- 
doxical as it may seem, they are 
decreasing other sounds by so do- 
ing, for by making a superior 
fountain pen they are putting the 
soft pedal on the anathema 
hitherto voiced by disappointed 
users of inferior pens—both of 
the fountain and old-fashioned 
variety. We are helping them 
shout the name of Conklin across 
the country. 

The sounds of Ohio are not con- 
fined to the big industrial centers. 
For out into the rural districts of 
that state, as well as every state 
in the Union, goes the message of 
Dr. Hess and Clark, of Ashland, 
Ohio. They are kept busy making 
stock remedies that are showing 
the farmers how to raise healthier 
and better stock. It is our privi- 
lege to aid them in paulrevereing 
their message to every middlesex 
village and farm. 

From Cincinnati comes the 
voice of one of the pioneer ad- 
vertisers. The consistent sound 
of this voice has influenced mil- 
lions of housewives throughout 
the country and the advertised 
product floats in millions of tubs, 
thus demonstrating that advertis- 
ing can be made 99 44/100 per 
cent. effective. 

These are but a few of Ohio’s 
sounds. 

You stand fifth, Ohio, among 
your sisters in manufacturing and 
hold a leading position in every 
branch of agriculture. Truly you 
are, as your motto has it, “An Em- 
pire within an Empire.” 

A hundred million people want 
to hear more about your products. 

We are in a position to help 
swell the volume of Ohio’s sounds. 

And it will not be an echo, but 
a new note sounded upon the ad- 
vertising trumpet. 

N. W. AYER & SON 
Philadelphia 
Boston 


New York Chicago 
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From the very start of the automobile industry, the 
newspapers of America and the automobile men of 
America have worked together. 


The newspapers of this country may justly take a 
share of credit for the tremendous growth of the 
automobile industry. In turn, the automobile 
world has been quick and generous in its endorse- 
ment of the newspapers as advertising media. And 
that has something to do with the fact that in 15 
short years the industry has grown to be one of 
America’s greatest. 


A particular instance of this co-operation was the 
great Chicago Automobile Show—just closed. 
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The CHICAGO EXAMINER gave 4 sections— 
aggregating 42 pages—to the Auto Show. Winsor 
McCay drew one of his striking cartoons for the 
cover—Arthur Brisbane wrote the editorial intro- 
duction. Many of the automobile authorities of 
America contributed to its columns. 


Incidentally, in that issue The CHICAGO 
EXAMINER carried the greatest amount of display 
automobile advertising ever printed in a regular 
edition of a newspaper—221 columns. Among the 
Chicago papers, the second paper carried 189 col- 
umns, and the third paper 137 columns. 
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Exclusive Advantages of 


New York Surface 
Car Advertising 


Not Obtainable from Any 
Other Medium Whatsoever 
No. 3 


Equality. of Size 


i LL advertisements in New York 
i City Surface Cars are the same 
qf size—11x21 inches. 

































Therefore, each has an equal claim 

Dail upon the attention of the New York i 
any Public. (residents and visitors) so far i 
Circulation as space is concerned. ] 


2,000,000 No single advertiser can dominate 
a New York City Surface Car, for 
there are no great end spaces to be 
monopolized. 


Nor can an advertiser's neighbors 
acquire more space than he—as in 
magazines, newspapers and other cars. 





Tell us where. to address informa- 
tion about the many other exclusive 
advantages of this unique medium. 


New York City Car | 
Advertising Company Hi 


Jesse Winesurcu, President 
























225 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 





Telephone: Madison Square 4680 
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Help Supply Men 
May Give in Protection 
of Trade-marks 





Their Evidence Has Helped Prove 
Priority of Use of Product for 
Which They Make the Contain- 
ers—In Other Directions, Too, 
Their Aid Has Been Valuable 
to Trade-mark Owners 





SUPPLY maa may have a 

finger in almost any trade- 
mark pie. That is to say, the sup- 
ply house that furnishes a manu- 
facturer or advertiser with con- 
tainers for his product, printed 
matter, such as labels, etc., etc., 
is in a measure the custodian of 
the trade-mark rights and prop- 
erty of the interest served. Re- 
cent incidents have emphasized the 
fact that bag-makers, box-manu- 
facturers, bottle-producers and the 
like must be takea into account 
in the solution of the ever-deep- 
ening problem of trade-mark pro- 
tection. 

One of the first protests filed 
with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion served to illustrate the value 
of the policy whereby a manufac- 
turer impresses upon the supply 
men with whom he deals his trade- 
mark rights, in so. far as they 
figure in connection with the ma- 
terial that the supply man is fur- 
nishing. In this particular instance 
a firm engaged in the manufacture 
of bottle-crowns was approached 
by a prospective customer who of- 
fered an order for bottle-crowns 
bearing strong resemblance in cer- 
tain respects to the crowns that 
the supply house had for some 
time previously been furnishing to 
another and earlier customer. 

The bottle-crown concern de- 
clined to accept the order, on the 
ground that its execution would 
constitute an infringement of the 
trade-mark of the prior purchaser. 
When the case was carried to the 
Federal Trade Commission that 
body declined to act, on the ground 
that there was disclosed no method 
of competition over which the 
commission has jurisdiction. How- 
ever, the episode, whatever the 
rights and wrongs of the case, 
may well serve to illustrate the 
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value to a manufacturer of em- 
phasizing his trade-mark rights 
and doing business with supply 
men who are alive to such rights 
and disposed to do their duty in 
protecting them. 

Another recent incident dis- 
closed the extent to which supply 
men may figure in trade-mark 
matters in quite a different direc- 
tion. When several large flour- 
milling concerns entered the courts 
with the lately decided “Rex” 
trade-mark case it developed that 
the findings in this important con- 
troversy were to hinge on the 
showing as to which of three in- 
terests was the first user of the 
coveted word. As so frequently 
happens, the firm that made claim 
of the earliest date of adoption 
had not preserved its early books 
and records, and thus was with- 
out first-hand documentary evi- 
dence to prove its claim. In this 
dilemma the balance of power 
rested, in a sense, with bag- 
makers, stencil-makers and other 
supply men who were in a posi- 
tion to place in evidence entries 
showing the earliest dates on 
which they had furnished to their 
customer supplies bearing the 
trade-mark under scrutiny. 


SUPPLY MEN HELP PROVE PRIORITY 
OF USE 


Evidence as to supplies of con- 
tainers, etc., has had weight in the 
past in deciding more than one 
trade-mark controversy. For in- 
stance, in the case of Johnson & 
Johnson vs. Whelan it was held 
that the continuous purchase of 
cans for toilet-powder bearing the 
trade-mark in dispute, while not 
alone sufficient to prove actual 
sales of the goods, was so stroag 
a circumstance that very little ad- 
ditional proof was necessary. In 
that case evidence from supply 
men was forthcoming to prove 
that a large number of trade- 
marked cans had been made and 
delivered to one user prior to the 
date of use accredited to another 
user, and, as has been stated, this 
testimony went far to establish 
the all-essential “priority of use.” 

Again, in the case of Wm. 
Wrigley, Jr., & Co., vs. Norris, 
the Court of Appeals at Washing- 
ton, in deciding the pivotal point 
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of the controversy, held that, 
where a witness testifies that the 
firm with which he was connected 
purchased during a period of two 
years labels and boxes having a 
certain trade-mark thereon, it 
would be unreasonable to assume 
that such supplies were not used. 
In the case of the Natural Food 
Company vs. ‘Williams much de- 
pended upon the mustering of evi- 
dence to prove that the boxes in 
which a given product was packed 
were from the outset marked 
“Shredded Whole Wheat.” 


LENIENCY TO SUPPLY MEN MAY 
PROVE COSTLY 


Yet another aspect of this sub- 
ject of trade-marked wrappers and 
containers was disclosed in the 
case of the Castroville Co-opera- 
tive Creamery Company, a dispute 
that grew out of the use by a 
jobber of a maaufacturer’s label 
on goods other than the product 
of the manufacturer. Here was 
a situation where a manufacturer 
of butter sold a large share of 
his output through one distributer. 
In due course the manufacturer 
furnished, or allowed his supply 
men to furnish, to the distributer 
wrappers bearing the trade-mark 
of the manufacturer, and evidence 
was introduced to show that the 
butter-producer did not, for a 
time, at least, raise any objection 
to the action of the distributer 
in wrapping other makes of butter 
in the trade-marked paper. This 
temporary leniency cost him his 
case, when he finally brought ac- 
tion in the courts to restrain such 
use of the wrappers. 

Disposition on the part of a 
number of advertisers to share 
with their supply houses the re- 
sponsibility for associating a 
trade-mark with the product it 
identifies is reflected by the large 
increase in the number of applica- 
tions received at the United States 
Patent Office for the registration 
of “blown in the bottle” trade- 
marks. Sometimes when such a 
mark seems to strain a point, as, 
for example, in the case of 
“Shake Well,” registration is re- 
fused, but this does not, of course, 
affect the growing disposition to 
“let the supply man do it.” 
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Trade-mark owners are safe, 
apparently, in allowing their sup- 
ply houses to print on containers 
or labels bearing trade-marks the 
names of jobbers or retailers han- 
dling the goods, if it be desired 
to give publicity in this form to 
the channels of distribution. Thig 
question was raised in the case of 
Volger vs. Force, wherein the 
practice of printing the names of 
retailers on the labels of “Excel- 
sior Felt Pads” was held not to 
deprive the manufacturer of the 
right to restrain an infringement, 
On the other hand, in the case of 
Covert vs. Bernat, it was decided 
that the trade-mark laws could 
not be used for the relief of a 
firm whose business sign had been 
imitated in signs supplied to other 
concerns by a sign-maker. The 
fatal flaw here was that, whereas 
there was similarity of signs, the 
original owner of the sign imi- 
tated was unable to prove that the 
device on the sign had ever been 
used by him as a trade-mark, 

Occasionally a trade-mark case 
is lost in the courts when the de- 
cision might have been different 
if only the trade-mark claimant 
could have summoned one or 
more supply men to prove that he 
had purchased dress for his 
goods bearing the mark involved. 
For example, there was the dis- 
pute which arose between the 
Crescent Oil Company and W. C. 
Robinson & Son Company as to 
a trade-mark for use on lubrica- 
ting oil for automobiles. The 
loser in that contest was able to 
produce in support of his conten- 
tions only sales memoranda, bills, 
etc., in which the word claimed as 
a trade-mark was used to desig- 
nate the goods, but no evidence 
was forthcoming as to the use 
at the same time of the word on 
the actual packages containing the 
oil. 





Meredith Starts New Paper 


The Jefferson Highway Declaration 
is the name of a_new publication issued 
at Des Moines, Ia., devoted to the in- 
terests of the proposed improved road 
from Winnipeg to New Orleans. _ The 
aed will be issued monthly. E. T. 

eredith, publisher of Successful Farm- 
ing, is president of the Jefferson High- 
way Association and managing editor of 
the new publication. 
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Point Five 


S regards copy service, the 
writing department 

of the Advertising Agency of 
Woodward & Tiernan is com- 
posed of men who have been 
responsible for the advertising 
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Executives a series of six 

brochures discussing various 
advertising problems. 
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Criticizes Copy for Con- 
densed Milk 


Walter Page, of Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, Gives Examples of What 
He Says Are Misstatements in 
Recent Ads—Thinks Advertisers 
Are Overlooking Important 
Talking-points 








ALTER PAGE, of Libby, 

McNeill & Libby, of Chi- 
cago, addressed the milk section 
of the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion, which met recently in Louis- 
ville, Ky., on the subject of 
“Proper Advertising Copy,” in 
which he criticized statements 
which have been appearing in cur- 
rent ads of canned milk, and took 
the ground that in endeavoring to 


create impressions about the goods’ 


which use would not sustain, the 
milk condensers have been over- 
looking! important talking-points 
in other directions. 

“The succéss and stability of the 
milk industry,” he said, “lie in the 
ability to create permanent new 
users for the products and in 
making present users. greater 
consumers. This can best be ac- 
complished by broad, educational 
advertising, the basis of which is 
proper copy. 

“Properly utilized, advertising 
is a force so big, so powerful that 
nations cannot hold in check its 
influence. This is just as true of 
its detrimental reaction, when 
such has been created, and it is 
against this unwholesome reaction- 
ary influence that we must guard 
in our individual advertising, if 
the consumption of canned milk 
is to be increased.” 

He criticized specimens of 
canned-milk copy which has been 
noted recently, and said that in 
his opinion these were inaccurate 
and tended to hurt rather than 
help the business. 

“I wish to call your attention,” 
he said, “to a line from an evap- 
orated-milk advertisement which 
appeared several months ago 
Listen to it: 

“‘Original flavor of pure milk 
is retained.’ 

“Here’s another: 

“Comes to you with the same 


delicious country taste of origi. 
nal milk,’ : _ 

“Now, that is an absolute mis- 
statement. You and I and all of 
us know that no evaporated milk 
tastes like fresh, rich milk. If 
this is true, why try to ‘kid’ our- 
selves into believing that we can 
‘kid’ the public into believing it? 
The gustatory nerves and the pal- 
ate of the consumer are just as 
sensitive as those of the manufac- 
turer, and we must never forget 
it.’ 

Mr. Page contended against 
other advertising phrases which 
have.a habit of creeping into con- 
densed-milk copy, such as_ the 
following: 

“Tastes like pure, rich cream.” 

“There’s always pure cream for 
breakfast.” 

“Ready for use when you want 
delicious pure cream.” 

“You can whip 
light whipped cream.” 

“Evaporated milk has its own 
talking-points,” Mr. Page said in 
concluding. “It is economical be- 
cause there is less waste; it is 
safe because it is sterile; it keeps 
longer when opened than fresh 
milk, for the same reason. Tell 
the people why in your advertising 
copy—show the public that milk 
in cans is a convenience, because 
it permits the housewife to have 
on hand at all times a ready sup- 
ply of milk. Let our advertising 
copy be educational, comprehen- 
sive and truthful.” 

The discussion of advertising 
and subjects closely allied to it 
was a feature of all of the ses- 
sions of all of the sections of the 
canners’ convention. 


milk to a 








Hellmann With Louisville Store 


W. C. Hellmann, formerly secretary 
of the Thos. M. Bowers Advertising 
Agency, Chicago, and later advertising 
manager for Henry C, Lytton & Sons, 
Chicago, has taken charge of the adver- 
tising for Levy Bros., Louisville, Ky. 





To Promote Foreign Sales of 
Motor Cars 


R. F. Gifford, who was secretary of 
the foreign-trade bureau of the Detroit 
Board of Commerce, has joined the 
Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company forces 
to promote foreign business for the com- 
pany. 
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% ScRIBNER'’S MAGAZINE 
FirtH AVENUE AT 4874 STREET 
New Yor« 





February 28th, 1916. 








- AN INFLUENTIAL CLIENTELE 

"The Financial World" in Scribner's 
r Magazine makes its appeal primarily to 
vt business men who are interested in im- 
1 portant economic questions. 


In less than eight months "The Financial 
World" in Scribner's Magazine has come to 
be the most widely quoted financial de- 


it partment in the country. It is, in fact, 
America's Leading Periodical Financial 
: Department. 


"The Financial Werld" in the March 
Scribner's has been the subject for a lead- 
ing editorial in the New York Sun; the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger has quoted 
at length from it; the Syracuse Post- 
Standard discusses the article editor- 
ially; The New York Tribune says: "It can- 
not be said often enough that this depart- 
ment is the best approach for the lay 
reader to a clear understanding of the 
international financial situation." 

Commerce & Finance, edited by Theodore 
H. Price, has requested permission to re- 
print the entire article in an early 
issue--all of which leads up to this--if 
you have a product that especially ap- 
peals to business men, either for per- | 
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sonal use or for use in their business, 
we offer you an audience that’ perhaps 
you have never seriously considered 
until now. 























Advertising Manager. | 
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Money is mutilated when it escapes from some 
people—it has been gripped so tightly. 
















We have no such “grip” in Nebraska—if any- 
thing we are inclined to release too easily, “on sus- 
picion” as Elbert Hubbard said. 


However, this splendid “buying” disposition in 
Nebraska has been responsible for the rapid commercial 
development of the state. Money is easily made here, 
and our people have turned it into better equipment, 
home and personal comforts and education. 


The fact that we buy more readily than many of 
the more conservative states, and that our agricultural 
production per capita is so great, make Nebraska the 
most responsive state to advertising, probably, in 
America. 


Remember, it’s easy to get introduced in Nebras- 
ka. There’s no prejudice against “newcomers.” 


Your advertising will 
make good in Nebraska 





This Advertisement is published under the auspices of the Nebraska Publishers’ 
Bureau, composed of the following leading periodicals of the- state: 


Twentieth Century Farmer Omaha Bee Fremont .Tribune 
The Nebraska Farmer Omaha World-Herald Beatrice Express 
Nebraska Farm Journal Nebraska State Journal Hastings Tribune 
Deutsche Omaha Tribune Lincoln Daily Star Nebraska City News 
The Hospodar (Omaha) Norfolk Daily News Nebraska City Press 











“E. & W.” Drop “Red Man” Brand 


in New Campaign 


Shows Change of Advertising and Merchandising Policy to Identify 
Trade-mark with Popular-priced Product 


A DEPARTURE from long-es- 
tablished advertising policy 
has just been made by Earl & 
Wilson, one of the leading shirt 
and collar manufacturers. For 40 
years, or since 1876, they have been 
consistent advertisers in the news- 
papers, increasing their list as 
their distribution grew, but re- 
maining for the most part users 
of small space, 42 
lines as a rule. They 


features only the popular 2-for- 
25-cent styles, and obviously seeks 
to capitalize for them the reputa- 
tion of the house as a maker of 
25-cent collars. It recalls the fact 
that the “E. & W.” popular collar 
“started with 25-cent collar equip- 
ment,” that they are made by 
“American workmen and work- 
women,” who have been with the 








have now launched a 
campaign of full 
pages in one of the | 
national weeklies of 
large circulation to 
run three weeks 
apart. The duration 
of the campaign is 
not stated, but two 
ads have been run, 
another appears this 
week and several 
other pages have been 


Men 


scheduled. The news- | wooo a anewtwie. koe 
paper list has been ae 2a oper Cioran ane. 
slightly reduced. | a a ch ice arate eon 

Earl & Wilson are_ | ic enact chee ear aape fs slo 
one of the oldest and | fol eee apie ga” ERE 
most conservative | pps ncaa sfomepiypee , 
houses in the indus- peg tay tinge pectin Ee 
try, enjoying a pres- O aig: Seateioaprniesrioh oeguatines 


tige derived from the 
fact that they have 
virtually a monopoly 
of the 25-cent-collar 
trade, and were the 
undisputed leaders of 
the industry in the 








Personal Expression 
Blind Acceptance 


Wwiice collar style best becomes you? That is your Style. And it must be 
comfortable, for the man ill at ease can never be consi smartly groomed. 
Perhaps no collar house has ever equalled the. manner in which E & W 
2 for 2Sc Collars have successfully varied the acceptable styles. But while E & W 
Collars continuously undergo revision to meet the latest fashion trend, the 
E & W line has never included a single “freak” design — and never will. 
dress more carefully than they used.to. And wherever you find a 
true understanding of style, there also you will find thesé 2-for 25¢ cored an 
accepted standard. Many haberdashers call them “Troy's Best Produc 


Pon Tus Loman race 


EW RE 
Collars 


FARC © Witson & WILSON 


Fon Ts ruLL Pace 
THREE TYPES OF FACES. 


‘We may divide faces into three typer— 
the medium, the long and the round, 


The best Style is your Style 














days before the in- 
troduction of the 2- 
for-25-cent collars. 
This began in 1880. It was not 
until 1908 that Earl & Wilson 
turned to the more popular field. 
At this time its “E. & W.” trade- 
mark was one of the most dis- 
tinctive and best known in the 
country. It did not, however, use 
this for the new brand, but put it 
out under the name of “Red Man.” 


‘This name has now _ been 
dropped; all of the collars are 
~ 4 & Ww.” . 





The new advertising 


THE NEW STYLE OF E, & W. COPY 


house a long time, one for 49 
years. There are also many pleas- 
ant words for the haberdashers; 
it is the evident intention of the 
house 4 win or preserve their 
good will 

In the “second and third ads 
there is a breaking away from the 
traditional E. & W. advertising as 
well as a distinct contrast to pres- 
ent collar advertising. Instead of 
seeking to establish or assert style 
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pre-eminence by picturing the 
wearers of its collars, for instance, 
as young men of fashion or base- 
ball heroes, the house makes the 
point that the “collar style that 
best becomes you is your style.” 
“The man ill at ease can never be 
considered . smartly groomed.” 
Each of the three types of face, 
long, medium and round, requires 
a different looking and fitting col- 
lar, the ad asserts. The haber- 
dasher will tell you the style; you 
must settle for yourself what is 
most becoming. 

A still more practical twist is 
given the copy in the third ad. 
“Fashion says: ‘A full plump knot 
for the spring cravat.” There- 
fore the collar to be worn with it 
must make allowance for the knot. 
And, as before, the haberdasher 
will tell you. “He is equipped to 
discuss style intelligeatly.’” Three 
new styles are pictured. 

This kind of advertising, it will 
be noticed, while it brings forward 
the new styles, is not a drive 01 
any one of them. It is believed 
that in this way the whole line will 
be benefited at the same time that 
the dealer has the new styles he 
demands to push. 

The campaign is being supported 
by the usual display cards, window 
pasters, envelope stuffers, etc. A 
large dealer list is also being cir- 
cularized with copies of the ads. 


Cc mercial Attaché at Paris 


Wants Catalogues 

The Commercial Attaché of the United 
States, whose office is at 30 Avenue de 
l’Opera, Paris, France, states that his 
efficiency can be greatly increased if 
American firms who are interested in 
selling in Belgium, Switzerland, France, 
Spain and Portugal will send him cata- 
logues indicating the nature, etc., of the 
articles they have to offer. The Com- 
mercial Attaché writes to the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States that 
he receives numerous visits every day 
from representatives of French concerns 
who desire to ascertain where in the 
United States they can get articles which 
they have previously obtained elsewhere. 
In answering these inquiries he believes 
he obtains most efficient results when 
he is in a position to exhibit catalogues 
which describe the goods offered by 
American manufacturers and dealers. 


R. H. Harger With Saxon 

R. H. Harger, formerly of the Mark- 
ham Air Rifle Company, has been ap- 
ointed advertising manager of the 
axon Motor Company, of Detroit. 





Fleischmann Revives John 
Dough 


The Fleischmann Company is runnin 
a modification of its former John Dough 
campaign in the Boston newspapers. 

he campaign will run for several 
months and will be confined to this one 
territory. The copy has been prepared 
to fit the market and appeal to the New 


The Day of the Famous 9 
Boston Tea Party 


it day, the citizens of Boston made their 
jinst the high cost of living. If they 

couldn't have tea without unjust taxation, why. then 
they'd do without it. 
he aches of New Eaglood have cn made 
their sta mst taxing t ion by providir 
theitfamiley with an abundance of good, pure bread 
Bread has always been and will always be the 
i staing Seoecuant element seat tends 
it containg every it 
to build brain and brawn. 


EAT PLENTY of 
PURE BREAD 


It w the surest means of cutting down the 
of living im your homes. It is the sure means 
f promoting —_ And whether for tea party, 
= aces aoe LSP aae 
er voli, baked to a turn and leavened wich 
° 9, 
Fleischmann’s Yeast 


The Choice of the Expert Baker 





England temperament. One of the ads, 
for instance, a big one about 17 inches 
over 4 columns, features the Boston Tea 
Party, saying “fon that day the citizens 
of Boston made their initial stand 
against the high cost of living.’? Plenty 
of pure bread, it says, is the surest 
means of cutting down said high cost 
of living. Other copy of a similar 
character will be featured in large space. 


Henry Wallace Dead 


Henry Wallace, editor of Wallace’s 
Farmer, Des Moines, Ia., died on Febru- 
ary 22, aged 80 years. Early in life he 
entered the ministry, but broken health 
sent him to the farm. He then began 
to write for the press and was finally 
drawn into agricultural journalism, be- 
coming one of the best known farm-paper 

ublishers in the United States. During 
resident Roosevelt’s administration he 
was appointed a member of the country 
life commission, 
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449 Fourth Avenue VAN ITY FAI New York, N. 1. 


0 PRANK CROWNINSAIELD WIRLIAM &. O8C00D 
coupe wait ae oie 
Praltisher sane Ga 


SUBJECT: 
Keeping Paith. 


Mr, American Advertiser, 
165 Busy Way, 
New York, H.Y. 
Dear Mr. Advertiser:- 

When I firet announced my purchase of “Dress & 
Vanity Fair”, and aeked for it your co-operation and patron- 
age, 1 made you two promises - one as to circulation, and 
one as to rate. 

These promises are reprinted on the following page. 

The extent to which advertisers "took my word" for 
these two promises - placing Vanity Fair in less than two years, 
in the lead of a1] American monthly periodicals = is shown by 
the table of advertising figures shown on the last page of this 
insert. 

That such steadfast and unquestioning confidence as 
1 have received from you has not been abused by me will be made 
clear, I think, by-a reading of the table of figures on the 
following page. 

Youre truly, 


Onde! elect 








Vanity Fair 


After a world of experimenting, a deal of patient labor, a 
full measure of co-operation from the advertising fraternity, I 
have been fortunate enough to turn the corner with Vanity 
Fair; to develop for it a unique editorial field; to prove its 
great value to advertisers; in short, to find myself possessed 
of a property which is destined, I believe, to remain the un- 
questioned leader in its particular publishing field. 


_, 1 wish to express my abiding gratitude to the adver- 
tising fraternity for their steadfast and unquestioning confi- 
dence without which Vanity Fair could never be where it is 


to-day. 
Condé Nast. 
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Some Promises I Made You 


Two Paragraphs from a statement I made to you on May 26, 1913, 
when announcing the purchase of “Dress and Vanity Fair” 


My Promise as to Circulation 
“ywita the proposed widening of its editorial scope, together with great im- 4 


provements in its editorial appearance and a more aggressive business 
policy, ‘Dress and Vanity Fair’ will, I believe, soon become a ‘class’ publication of 
peculiarly personal and intimate appeal to a large number of men and women of 
‘wealth and discrimination. 


My Promise as to Rate 


DAY, ‘Dress and Vanity Fair’ isn’t a well-known magazine or a big one, 
but there i is a valuable field all ready for it, and you have a chance to get 
into this field at the beginning—while the rates are low.” 


How | Have Kept F aith 


aad AS VAREOUS COFERS oaTe CEMLAtien PER PAGR FOR sos Ree, 


1—Before I took over Dress Yearending May,1913 8,714 $150 $17.21 





2—My First Offer Beginning Sept., 1913 15,000 100 6.66 
3—My Second Offer The Year 1914 20,000 160 8.00 
4—My Third Offer May, 1915 30,000 200 6.66 
5—My Present Offer Open until March31,1916 50,000 20¢ 4.0¢ 


And to those who do not care to contract 
on or before April 1, 1916 


6—My Next Offer April 1, 1916 50,000 300 6.00 











Andxow it’s Vanity Fair 
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| What I Give You To-day 


Offer made to-day and open until March 31st 











Announcement is herewith made of an increase from 30,000 to 
50,000 copies in Vanity Fair's guarantee-of average net paid cir- 
culation; and an increase from $200 a page, flat, to $300 a page, 
' flat, in its advertising rate. 


The new circulation guarantee is effective immediately. 
The new rate is effective March 31, 1916. 


However, two classes of advertisers may retain the present rate 
of $200 up to and including the December, 1916, issue: 


(A) The advertisers who have used an 8) Advertisers who contract before March 
space in Vanity Fair within the past six Ist, and who use space in or before the 
months. September, 1916, issue. 


ToSum Up My Accounting 


What I gi To-day : < cmomanion = RATE 
} nathony 5 { ipdigtenn cthentetn tune 50,000 $200 
oith To new patrons contracting before March 31st 
| Offer Neo. 1 What was given yot before Dress came under my management 8,714 150 
! The difference 41,286 $50 
| In Other Words: 


A, 1 have given you, over what was given you before the pro- 
perty came under my management, an increase in circulation of 
41,286 copies, or 473%, and an increase in rate of $50, or 334%. 


B. I give you to-day, over what I gave you in my last offer 
(No. 4, May, 1915), an increase of 66%8% in guaranteed circula- 
tion, and no increase in rate. 














And now it’s Vanity Fair 
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How you took my word for it 


The extent to which advertisers ‘took my word” 
for Vanity Fair, the extent to which they got in- 
to its columns and stayed there, is indicated by 


The Phenomenal Record Shown Below: 
The issues of the latter half of 1913—my first issues—you patronized 


liberally. 


The issues of the year 1914, notwithstanding the War and the fact that 
Vanity Fair was still a new medium, you still supported liberally. 


But, beginning with the year 1915, only a year and a half after Vanity 


Fair was first presented to you by me, you placed it, in advertising 
patronage, in the lead of all American monthly periodicals. 


“Vanit fy Fatr’’ and the other M onthly American Pertodicals 


A comparison of the amount of advertising carried during the year 1915 
House advertising excluded 


FIGURES FROM “PRINTERS’ INK” 


No. of Agate Lines 
[Jan.-Dec. 1915} 


Vanity Fair 408,219 
2d publication 355,025 Vanity Fair 
8d publication 884,750 Vanity Fair 
4th publication 823,022 Vanity Fair 
6th publication 322,476 Vanity Fair 
6th publication 818,695 Vanity Fair 
%th publication 802,481 Vanity Fair 
8th publication 269,758 Vanity Fair 
9th publication 252,485 Vanity Fair 
10th publication 245,350 Vanity Fair 
llth publication 242,869 Vanity Fair 
1%th publication 287,749 Vanity Fair 
18th publication 237,567 Vanity Fair 
14th publication 238,639 Vanity Fair 
16th publication 200,010 Vanity Fair 
16th publication 186,099 Vanity Fair 
17th publication 171,015 Vanity Fair 
18th publication 165,092 Vanity Fair 
19th publication 160,989 Vanity Fair 
20th publication 158,429 Vanity Fair 
@1st publication 157,785 Vanity Fair 
22d publication 150,690 Vanity Fair 
28d publication 141,526 Vanity Fair 


published more than 
published more than 
published more than 
published more than 
published more than 
published more than 
published more than 
published more than 


2d publication 
3d publication 
4th publication 
5th publication 
6th publication 
7th publication 
8th publication 
9th publication 


published more than 10th publication 
published more than 11th publication 
published more than 12th publication 
published more than 18th publication 
published more than 14th publication 
published more than 15th publication 
published more than 16th publication 217,120 
published more than 17th publication 282,204 
published more than18th publication 288,127 
published more than19th publication 242,230 
published more than 20th publication 244,790 
published more than21st publication 245,434 
published more than22d publication 252,529 
published more than28d publication 261,693 


LINES 
48,194 
68,469 
80,197 
80,748 
84,524 

100,788 
183,461 
150,784 
157,869 
160,850 
165,470 
165,652 
169,580 
208,209 











And now it’s Vanity Fair 
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NES 
194 
469 
197 
7438 
524 
788 
461 
734 
369 
350 
‘70 
352 
80 
209 
20 
204 


30 
90 


29 
93 








of unfair competition, 





Supreme Court Decides Two Im- 
portant Trade-mark Cases 





Rulings on Apportionment of Profits Made Under Infringing Trade- 
marks, and on the Innocent Use of an Infringing Mark 


THE Supreme Court of the 
United States handed down 
decisions, February 21, in two 
cases of particular importance to 
manufacturers who are confronted 
with the problems of trade-mark 
protection. In the first case—that 
of Hamilton-Brown Shoe Com- 
pany vs. The Wolf Brothers & 
Company—it was decided that un- 
der conditions of wilful infringe- 
ment there is no formula which 
will show the share of the in- 
fringing concern’s profits which 
was due to the infringement, as 
distinguished from that share 
which was due to the intrinsic 
merit of his goods. Therefore 
when a complainant is entitled to 
the profits made by another by 
reason of an infringing trade- 
mark, he is entitled to all of the 
profits resulting from the sale of 
the goods under the offending 
mark. Incidentally this case fi- 
nally decided the historic contro- 
versy over the trade-marks 
“American Girl,” “American 
Lady,” etc. Though the Chief 
Justice and Mr. Justice Van De- 
vanter dissented, the majority of 
the court decided that such marks 
are not geographical or descrip- 
tive, and are properly entitled to 
protection as_ technical trade- 
marks. 

In the second case—Straus vs. 
Notaseme Hosiery Company—it 
was held that when an infringe- 
ment is shown to be entirely inno- 
cent and devoid of the elements 
the of- 
fended party may be entitled to 
an injunction restraining the fur- 
ther use of the mark, but is not 
necessarily entitled to damages 
nor to the profits which accrued 
by reason of the infringement. 

The first-mentioned case has 
been in litigation since January, 
1906. The Wolf Brothers & 
Company brought the original ac- 
tion against the Hamilton-Brown 
Shoe Company, 





alleging “The 
57 


American Lady” mark on shoes 
was an infringement of “The 
American Girl.” The trial coyrt 
dismissed the complaint. On ap- 
peal, it was held that the name 
“The American Girl’ was geo- 
graphical, and not a valid trade- 
mark; the defendant, however, was 
held guilty of unfair competition, 
and the case was remanded to the 
lower court for an accounting of 
profits. Damages of $445,311.55 
were recommended by the master, 
but both sides filed bills of ex- 
ceptions, and the District Court 
awarded $1 nominal damages. 
The Circuit Court of Appeals 
again reversed the decision, and 
ordered a decree for the damages 
assessed by the master. At this 
point the case came before the 
Supreme Court. 


“AMERICAN GIRL” NOT GEOGRAPHICAL 


On the point of validity of the 
trade-mark, the court said: 

“We do not regard the words 
‘The American Girl,’ adopted and 
employed by complainant in con- 
nection with shoes of its manu- 
facture, as being a geographical 
or descriptive term. It does not 
signify that the shoes are manu- 
factured in America, or intended 
to be sold or used in America, 
nor does it indicate the quality or 
characteristics of the shoes. In- 
deed, it does not, in its primary 
signification, indicate shoes at all. 
It is a fanciful designation, arbi- 
trarily selected by complainant’s 
predecessors to designate shoes 
of their manufacture. We are 
convinced that it was subject to 
appropriation for that purpose, 
and it abundantly appears to have 
been appropriated and used by 
complainant and those under 
whom it claims.” 


IMPOSSIBLE TO APPORTION THE 
PROFITS 


“Having reached the conclu- 
sion,” the decision continues, “that 
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complainant is entitled to the use 
of the words ‘The American Girl’ 
as a trade-mark, it results that it 
is entitled to the profits acquired 
by defendant from the manifestly 
infringing sales under the label 
‘American Lady,’ at least to the 
extent that such profits are 
awarded in the decree under re- 
. view. . . . A sufficient reason for 
not requiring complainant in the 
present case to make an appor- 
tionment between the profits at- 
tributable to defendant’s use of 
the offending mark and those at- 
tributable to the intrinsic merit of 
defendant’s shoes is that such an 
apportionment is inherently im- 
possible. Certainly, no formula is 
suggested by which it could be ac- 
complished. The result of acced- 
ing ta defendant’s contention, 
therefore, would be to deny all 
compensation to complainant.” 
The Notaseme Hosiery case 
arose from the fact that R. H. 
Macy & Co. had secured a trade- 
mark design for Irontex Hosiery 
from the same concern which had 
designed the trade-mark for the 
Notaseme’ Hosiery Company. It 
appeared from the evidence. that 
the department store knew noth- 
ing about the similarity of the 
designs until suit was actually 
filed against it, and as a matter of 
fact there had been very little, if 
any, conflict between the brands. 
“Ordinarily,” said the court, 
“imitation is enough to imply that 
the matter imitated is important 
at least to the sale of the goods. 
But when the similarity arises as 
the one before us did, it indicates 
nothing, except perhaps the pov- 
erty of the designer’s invention. 
Furthermore the defendants’ per- 
sistence in their use of the design 
after notice proves little or noth- 
ing against them. They had been 
advertising their goods by name 
and using the design in connec- 
tion with the name. The natural 
interpretation is not that they 
wanted to steal the plaintiff’s good 
will of which they then learned 
for the first time, but that they 
wished to preserve their own... . 
“There is some indication that 
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the plaintiff’s business was main- 
ly in hosiery for men, while Macy 
& Co.’s was more than three- 
quarters for women and children, 
That the name, which the defend- 
ants do not imitate, but on the 
contrary exclude by using an- 
other wholly unlike it, was 
thought more important by the 
plaintiff than it now is willing to 
admit, is shown not only by the 
use of it upon the trade-mark 
proper, but by the adoption of a 
new name for the plaintiff com- 
pany to conform to it. Taking all 
these considerations into account, 
coupled with the absence of evi- 
dence that any deceit or substitu- 
tion was accomplished in fact, we 
find it impossible to believe that 
any considerable part of the peti- 
tioner’s business was due to their 
goods heing supposed to be the 
plaintiff’s hose. The petitioners 
properly were enjoined from fur- 
ther use of the mark in contro- 
versy, but so far as the decree 
charged them with profits it is re- 
versed.” 


Contest Seeks Dealer Co- 


operation 

Within a few days the Carter’s Ink 
Company, Boston, will inaugurate an ad- 
vertising campaign in magazines, featur- 
ing a prize contest in which the manu- 
facturer’s dealers will be directly and 
intimately interested. The contest cen- 
ters around an interesting illustration, 
for which a title is desired. ‘What is 
being said in the picture?” is the_ques- 
tion contestants are to answer. Every- 
one not an employee of the Carter Com- 
pany is eligible to the competition, 
which will close May 25. One person 
may send in as many suggestions as he 
desires. 

The advertising will direct those in- 
terested to stationery stores, where 
large colored reproductions of the illus- 
trations will be on exhibition. To secure 
good display of the picture by dealers, 
a window display contest has been in- 
augurated. Prizes will be offered for 
ve dis gle made respectively in 

March, April and May, and a special 
prize will be given for the best series 
of three cues, each made during a 
different mont 








Robert Tinsman, president of the 
Federal Advertising gency, addressed 
the Representativel’ Club o ‘New York, 


Monday, on the subject of “The Inter: 
rupting Idea.” Herbert S. Houston, 
president A, A. C. of W., discussed the 
coming Philadelphia Convention. 
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13 Months’ Growth 


The above diagram shows' the growth in the number of 
paid subscribers for the last thirteen issues of the 


Railway Mechanical Engineer 


The Railway Mechanical En- 
gineer (formerly the Railway 
Age Gazette, Mechanical 
Edition) is the oldest technical 
paper in the world. It was 
established in 1832 and was for 
many years known as the 
American Engineer and Rail- 
road Journal. 

The paper was bought by the 
Simmons-Boardman Publish- 
ing Co. in December, 1911. It 
then had less than one thou- 


sand paid subscribers. 
On January 31, 1916, the 
number of paid subscribers was 
6,800; and the total circula- 
tion of the issue of that month 
was 7,800 copies. 

The reason for this growth 
is that the Railway Mechan- 
ical Engineer is fulfilling a 
definite mission in the 
steam railway field as a 
mechanical department 
specialist. 


Ask us to show you exactly who subscribe for the paper. The 
list will open your eyes to the possibilities as an advertising 
medium. Detailed information on request. 


SIMMONS -BOARDMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND 


All the wis =— ee, RAILWAY 
ETTE, WAY 


AGE 


ENGINEER. RAILWAY SIGNAL cna on 
and RAILWAY ELECTRICA IGINEER, 


ECHANICAL 


are 


Members of the Audit eal 7. Circulations. 
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Working to Standards in 
the Advertising Dept. 


The purpose of this big Portfolio is to demonstrate that 
Hammermill Bond is the right paper for 90% of your 
forms, letterheads, price lists, etc. 

It has the right strength, crispness, texture and appear- 
ance. 

Because it is right, is it not foolish to pay more than 
the price of Hammermill Bond—or less? 

When you adopt Hammermill Bond for all your needs, 
you have adopted a standard, thereby solving the paper 
problem for good. 

Send for your copy of this valuable Portfolio. 


AMMERMIL 
. BOND . 


HAMMERMILL PAPER CO. 
ERIE, PA. 
NA ee 


NANA 
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Food and Drug 
“Standards” Nullified by 
Federal Court 


ECLARING that the Food 

and Drugs Act of 1906 makes 
no provision for standards for 
food products except as regards 
freedom from deleterious  in- 
gredients, Judge Anderson of the 
United States District Court at 
Chicago, February 25, practically 
nullified the application of the 
standards established by the De- 
partment of Agriculture so far as 
interstate commerce is concerned. 
The Food and Drugs Act, the 
Court holds, does not in any of 
its provisions adopt, define or pre- 
scribe any existing commercial 
standards or any other standards 
of strength, grade, quality or 
purity for such products and does 
not delegate to any ministerial or 
other body power or authority to 
establish any such standards. It 
therefore is too uncertain and in- 
definite as a foundation for crimi- 
nal prosecution for the alleged 
adulteration and misbranding of 
any food products which vary in 
strength from any alleged stand- 
ards set forth in Circular 19 issued 
by the Secretary of Agriculture 
on June 26, 1906, standards prom- 
ulgated by any other public of- 
ficials or standards erected by 
custom or otherwise. 

The decision, which was ren- 
dered in the case of the United 
States vs. Thompson & Taylor 
Spice Company, may be of consid- 
erable importance to manufactur- 
ers whose products are subject to 
the Food and Drugs Act. The 
prosecution against the Spice 
Company involved certain ex- 
tracts of peppermint and orange 
which contained less than the 
three and five per cent respective- 
ly of the essential oils required 
by the standards promulgated by 
the Department of Agriculture. 
After hearing arguments from 
both sides, Judge Anderson dis- 
missed the action on the grounds 
set forth above. 

The court throughout adopted 
the construction contended for by 
counsel for the defendant, who 
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argued that Congress deliberately 
omitted any provision whereby to 
enforce any standards of strength 
for such products as flavoring ex- 
tracts and contended that the 
courts cannot by judicial legisla- 
tion supply such a provision: that 
the standards established by the 
Secretary of Agriculture in Cir- 
cular 19 carry with them of 
course a very great moral force 
and many States—Illinois recently 
included — have adopted food 
standards in conformity therewith, 
but that so far as interstate com- 
merce is concerned, the adoption 
of such standards must rest upon 
the voluntary consent of the man- 
ufacturer or dealer and not upon 
any mandate of law. 





Canada Plans for the Future 


Two Royal Commissions are at work 
in Canada mapping out plans whereby 
the foreign trade of the Dominion may 
be extended into new markets. Busi- 
ness men are co-operating, with an eye 
to the distant future as well as to the 
present. 

Recently Sir Edmund Walker drew 
attention to the immigration problem, 
urging its serious consideration by the 
Government. Later E. F. B. Johnston, 
K.C., delivered an address in which he 
brought out the importance of the same 
question in connection with Dominion 
trade policy. He dwelt upon the impor- 
tance of agriculture as a necessary 
groundwork in a well-balanced economic 
nation, and advocated the settlement of 
agricultural immigrants in definite areas 
under the eyes of a government expert 
who could give them such aid and coun- 
sel as might be necessary to their suc- 
cess. The scheme he outlined also in- 
cluded financial aid for a year or two, 
which the government could render 
through the agency of various local 
banks. 


Death of Morris Lasker 
Morris Lasker died in Galveston, 
Texas, February 28, aged 76 years. He 
was the fathet of Albert Lasker, con- 
trolling owner of Lord & Thomas, Chi- 





cage. 
fr. Lasker went to Texas when a 
young man, engaging in many _expedi- 
tions of the pioneers against the Indians. 
He was also a Confederate veteran of 
the Civil War. In business he achieved 
large success as a miller and was noted 
for his philanthropic activities. 





Milwaukee Agency Has Part 


of Remy Account 
The motorcycle equipment advertising 
of the Remy Electric Company, Ander- 
son, Ind., has been secured by Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc., Milwaukee, 
is, 
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Thinks the Stevens Bill Might 
Prove Troublesome 

Nracara Fats, N. Y., Feb. 16, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The arguments for and against the 
Stevens bill which have appeared in your 
columns, have referred most frequently 
to the sale of trade-marked merchandise 
at “cut prices” by department and 
chain stores. 

The writer has no connections or in- 
terests which would be injured should 
this bill be enacted as a law, but feels 
that he has an interest in the right 
quality of law making. 

Is it not possible that this law, to be 
enacted presumably for the benefit of 
the manufacturers of trade-marked 
goods, and likewise for the benefit of 
smaller independent dealers, may prove 
to be a very troublesome law to the 
latter? 

The recent report on conditions pre- 
vailing in the retail grocery trade, made 
by Harvard University Graduate School 
of Business Administration, covered 253 
typical retail grocery and grocery and 
rovision stores located in the Middle 
Vest and East, not including any de- 
partment stores or chain stores. 

This report covered many matters 
of vital interest, not the least of which 
was the rate of the turnover of stock 
in different stores, which ranged from 
3.5 times to 23.8 times per annum. The 
average rate was 7 times, but the bet- 
ter managed stores, as a class, attained 
a turnover of about 12 times per an- 
num. 

No information is given as to whether 
the stores with the large turnover main- 
tained list retail prices, to the same ex- 
tent as stores with the smaller turn- 
over. It is obvious that with the bet- 
ter management, which, as a rule, must 
have been the reason for the larger 
turnover, such stores either made a 
larger percentage of profit on the capi- 
tal invested, or gave their customers 
some of the profit in reduced prices; 
or an equivalent in better service. 

Does it not appear that the Stevens’ 
Bill is attempting to force a uniformity 
in retail methods and prices, materially 
at var'ance with actual merchandising 
conditions? 

This Harvard report states that the 
average grocery store carries from 750 
to 1,000 brands of merchandise. Sup- 
pose that even half of the proprietors 
of these brands decide to take ad- 
vantage of this law, if enacted, and 
regulate the prices. to consumers, of 
their products. Would not the average 
grocer find that he had a new and very 
complex problem confronting him? 

Should he desire to hold a closing- 
out sale, would not the requirements 
imposed on him be very difficult? 

here can be no doubt that “price 
cutting” involves unpleasant, and even 
unfair. conditions to many owners of 
well-advertised products, but in what 
field of human activities is there not 
some injustice difficult to remedy by 
law? Our patent laws give protection 
to the inventor for seventeen years 
only, in return for his disclosing to the 
public the details of his invention; but 
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do not give a permanent privilege of 
regulating prices through to the con. 
sumer, as it is now proposed to grant 
to owners of trade-marks. 

Most inventions are designed either 
to improve a present product, or to 
reduce its cost, and the public hag 
benefited tremendously by the lower 
prices given to them when patents have ° 
expired. 

A trade-mark is most valuable when 
it signifies distinctive quality to the 
consuming public; and such recognition 
may develop gradually without adver. 
tising, or more quickly through - the 
comb'nation of real merit and good 
advertising. 

As the laws are interpreted, the 
owner of a trade-mark has now, per. 
petual, and broader rights, than those 
given to an inventor. 

It is natural, however, for the makers 
of good products to be very sensitive 
to what they consider unfair treatment, 
even sometimes forgetting the substan- 
tial financial success which quality plus 
advertising has brought to them. There 
is an important lesson to all owners 
of trade-marks, in the very interesting 
account of the troubles of the Sealshipt 
Oyster System, given in Printers’ InK 
a few weeks ago. 

Jay Cuapin. 


Chicago Conference on Church 
Advertising 


“There is value in the church paying 
for advertising space,’’ said Rev. Charles 
L. Stelzle last week, addressing a 
Church Advertising Conference in Chi- 
cago. “It begets confidence. We have 
no right to look on the newspaper as 
though it were under obligation to give 
the churches free space. If the news- 
paper chooses to contribute it is its 
privilege, but direct benefits received 
by the church ought to be paid for. 

“Some ministers send in their ser- 
mons with the instruction that the ser- 
mon must be printed entire or not at 
all. The newspaper can get along better 
without the minister’s sermon than the 
minister can get along without the 
newspaper.” 

Dr, Stelzle and Rev. Dr. Christian F. 
Reisner had been brought from New 
York by the Advertising Association 
of Chicago, under whose auspices the 
meeting was held. There were three 
sessions, addresses being made by S. 
DeWitt Clough, president of the Asso- 
ciation, Arnold Joerns, Homer Buckley, 
John Lee Mahin, Merle Sidener and 
others. ‘ 

Clergymen were present from Mil- 
waukee and from various cities 0 
Illinois. 





Richey With J. Walter Thomp- 
son 


S. Hunter Richey, former manager of 
the Anderson, Ind., branch of the Rus- 
sel M. Seeds Company, an Indiana olis 
advertising agency, has joined the New 
York staff of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company. 
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Mil. Hanff-Metzger 


of 
Incorporated 


Advertising Agents 


np- 95 Madison Ave., New York 
Write (on your business letterhead), for 


the Hanff-Metzger ‘‘ Blueprint ’ 
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COMFORT al 
\ prosperous h 


Inside the 
first year alter 
COMFORT'S classified 
section started, it built up 
more business than any 
magazine EVER did before. 


At present it is carrying a greater 
volume of cash classified business than 
any Woman's Magazine, greater than 


any Farm Magazine or greater that any 
Mail Order Magazine. 


Doesn't this show subscriber responsiveness— 
and prove COMFORT the magazine 
with the PULL on any proposition appealing 
to high-grade farm, small-city and town folks? 


W.H.GANNETT, Pub., Inc., 
AUGUSTA, MAINE 
New York Office: Chicago Office: 


1628 Aeolian Hall 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Rep. FRANK H. THOMAS, Rep. 
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a strong grip on a million and a quarter 
mes—real homes of the sort shown here. 
ix million people read and are influenced 
evervlissue of the magazine. 
diccess of COMFORT’S Classified is one of 
iny proofs. 
hen a publication carries a LOT of classified 
| ata good rate—as COMFORT does 
—that publication is a PULLER. 
It must be. Every classified 
advertisement is keyed— 
1A. every cent it brings in is 
NS\ recorded. 


"El 
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OWNERS OF 403 YACHTS 


A comparison of Lloyd’s Register with the sub- 
scription lists of Country Life in America shows that 
331 readers own 403 yachts of the ocean going type, 
of which there are about 800 in all. - 


Country Life in America 


includes among its subscribers 25 of the 44 owners 





of the largest registered yachts costing $250,000 or 





more. The following are among them: 





CORSAIR VANADIS WACOUTA 
NAHMA ONEIDA WAYFARER 
NOMA SULTANA CASSANDRA 


This 1s further evidence that length 
is not the only important dimension 
of Country Life’s subscription list. 








DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., GARDEN CITY, N. Y¥ 















Change Needed 


Keying Advertising 


in Methods of 


Have the Key One That Does the Work, or Else Use None at All 


By J. F. 


HE matter of keying adver- 

tisements, in this present day 
of advertising efficiency, should be 
blue-penciled by the censor. There 
is, however, always a new angle 
coming to light in bewhiskered 
topics that serve as an excuse for 
digging up the corpse. 

In justice to publishers, adver- 
tisers should give every publica- 
tion they use a fighting chance to 
make good; not by consistent pat- 
ronage to aid the theory of “cumu- 
lative effect” to get in its good 
work, but by the simple matter ot 
proper attention to the “keying” 
of each advertisement in each 
publication. 

“Foolish,” will be the remark of 
the wise man. “Every advertiser 
is wise to the matter of keying,” 
follows up the insinuation that 
the writer is dead from the neck 
up. Let us see! 


WHY SOME SYSTEMS MISLEAD 


On behalf of the publication I 
represent I recently called on an 
advertiser who spends about $50,- 
000 each year, the major portion of 
which is spent between December 
and April. My publication had 
carried about 1,500 lines for this 
advertiser in the 1915 season. As 
we had paid out and renewed the 
business of competitors of the ad- 
vertiser in question, I naturally 
thought of increasing the 1,500- 
line contract a thousand lines or 
more. 

“Your publication did not pay 
me,” said Mr. Advertiser. 

Backed with the knowledge of 
the results secured by other space 
buyers with like propositions, plus 
the fact that Mr. Advertiser had 
used a back cover in three colors 
that could not be said for his com- 
petitors, I felt there was some 
mystery to the assertion that my 
publication had fallen down. 

Mr. Advertiser anticipated me 


and reached for his record book. ai 


Wilson 


Figures can’t lie, although mis- 
takes can be made in figuring. It 
would not have been policy to 
have suggested some negligence. 
My publication had passed that 
advertisers’ “deadline” of “so- 
much” per inquiry by a multipli- 
cation of 12. In other words, in- 
quiries he could afford to pay 50 
cents each for had cost him, 
through my publication, about 
$6.00. It seemed as if there was 
nothing left for me to do but beat 
a diplomatc retreat. 

While gazing at the incrimi- 
nating evidence in a state of semi- 
coma, trying vainly to dig up some 
“come-back” to those cost-per- 
inquiry figures, it gradually 
dawned on me that there was no 
such thing as a key number on 
the checking sheets, for my publi- 
cation or any of the others. I re- 
ceived a metaphoric jab with a 
hypo needle. 

“How do you arrive at those 
miserable figures to our credit on 
that sheet?” I asked the adver- 
tiser. 

“Simply by the number of peo- 
ple mentioning your paper when 
they write to me,” was the an- 
swer. 

Looking over the copy used by 
this advertiser, I found he did not 
use a reply coupon; used abso- 
lutely no “key,” either box num- 
ber or initial. His sole method 
of judging replies was by the 
number of inquiries mentioning 
the respective mediums used. 

Digging a little further into the 
matter, I found that almost 40 
per cent of the total inquiries re- 
ceived gave no indication of 
which publication had been re- 
sponsible. These uncommunica- 
tive letters were credited pro rata 
among the publications. Here 


again is a rank injustice to the 
publisher and a poor staff for the 
advertiser to lean on for future 
selections. 


If he invests $3,000 
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with one publication and only 
$1,500 with another, the lucky 
bird gets twice the number of in- 
quiries apportioned him, irrespec- 
tive of circulation. 

course, this advertiser’s 
whole system is at fault. We 
have culled a lesson and now run 
catch-lines requesting our readers 
to mention our publication when 
answering advertisements. On 
the other hand, there are count- 
less people who absolutely ignore 


Special Sale 


during 


January ‘February 


'e are making special inducements to early 


ers during nauueey and a that will 
ie pr 


oll le you to make a bigger a in 

of an American Beauty Buggy or an 
than you can make at any on if time of the year. 
+ — Don’t buy » buggy or 
special proposition, os ft cosens 8 a a 

If you are interested in a 

special January and February Engine Proposition No. 75) 
If you are interested in B , write for our 
ary and F. 


Shipped From a City Near You. 


We carry six styles of American Beauty Bu 
full line of Engines, Trucks, Saw Rigs, Fm ph 


Thi. special proposition 


Sears Roebuck: 


NOTE THE COMPLICATED KEY NUMBER (“No. 
THIS ADVERTISEMENT OF SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. 


“Dept. this” and “Box that” when 
answering advertisements. The 
publisher cannot remedy this, and 
has to take credit from the num- 
ber of unkeyed. inquiries when 
they are divided up at the end of 
the season or year. But to rely 
entirely on the consumer men- 
tioning the name of the paper is 
stretching the point too far. And 
when a publication with 40,000 
runs less copy, both in size and 
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number of insertions, than the 
paper with 400,000, and is cred« 
ited with a greater ‘number of in- 
quiries, the case is complete fora 
revision of method. os 
Just another instance of poor 
keying methods is that of the ad- 
vertiser who simply reverses his 
initials, requesting the inquirer to 
mention the paper. When this 
advertiser deliberately mentions 
his correct initials several times 
throughout his copy and then re- 
verses them for the 
the . average 
reader is apt to ar- 
rive at the conclusion 
that it is a typograph- 
ical error. The other 
half of the readers 
are just as liable to 
omit mention of the 
paper when answering 
the advertisement. 
The advertiser is 
the man who pays the 
piper and so calls the 
tune. It is the es- 
sence of poor business, 
to buy space on flimsy 
records such as are 
outlined above. More- 
over, it works an in- 
justice on the pub- 
lisher who welcomes 
“keyed” copy, but 
who cannot control 
the aversion of. the 
public to fill in “key” 
numbers. Some ad- 
vertisers are decided- 
ly liberal with the 
number of figures or 
letters they use in a 
“key.” In this respect 
advertisers whose an- 
nual appropriations 
run into the thou- 
sands are just as 
much at fault as one- 
horse concerns. 
There is a remedy for this, but 
it means the combined action of 
every reputable publisher; the 
class who are not afraid to “key” 
every piece of copy they publish. 
Insist on a “key” number of a sort 
that will be used in inquirers where 
no “key” is used other than a re- 
versed initial or where credit is 
given only according to the num- 
ber of readers who mention the 


paper. 


id 
Chicago, Ill. | 


75880") IN 
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FACSIMILE TITLE PAGE OF AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK 








HOW TO GROW ROSES 


DEDICATED TO THE 
FLOWER-LOVING PEOPLE 
OF AMERICA 


HIS and the three following pages are samples of the wealth of 
color illustration in this new 112-page book — 12th edition—revised 
and enlarged. A happy book, yet supremely helpful, because it 

tells the “how to” for every amateur Rose-grower. 

PRICE $x postpaid, or free (on request) with a $5 order. 


NOTE-—If you contemplate planting Roses, or other flowers, this spring, 
send for our 98-page catalogue—it’s free. 


ONARD _ Rose WES! GROVE 


The ret 
& JONES Co, Specialists BOX X_ PENNA. 




















Copyright 1916, by The Conard & Jones Co. 
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Always Rosy and Cheerful 
The Farm Journal 


“Unlike Any Other Paper” 


With Over a Million good circulation 
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KILLARNEY 


All the Rose Pictures on this four-page insert were made by us in 
course of our complete service to our customers in 


PROFIT-MAKING PUBLICITY 


J. HORACE McFARLAND COMPANY 
Specialists in Color and Catalogue Production 


McFARLAND PUBLICITY SERVICE 


Promoters of Profitable Advertising 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE IMPR IVE RED HYBRID PERPETUAL, J. B. CLARK 


West Grove, Pa., May 1, 1915 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 


A friend in whom we had confidence at a time when we desired to end 
our search for a satisfactory advertising agent, recommended that we enlist 


THE CHARLES ADVERTISING SERVICE 


Now, after more than two seasons’ experience, we are glad to say that, 
so long as results from that Service continue to prove as satisfactory as in the 
past, we cannot see why we should harbor any desire to say “Farewell” to 
our present “pilot.” Very truly, 

THE CONARD & JONES CO. 
ROBERT PYLE, President 








Ten Characteristics of Successful 
Sales Letters 


Observe These Requirements and the Letter Is Very sta to Be 
Effective 


By Harrison McJohnston 


THE following analysis of the 
main characteristics of suc- 
cessful letters was worked out by 
an organization of ten sales cor- 
respondents who met once a week 
during the past two years. Their 
main purpose in meeting was to 
find out why some of their letters 
were effective while others, which 
seemed to be equally good, had 
failed. 

The advertising manager who 
led these conferences thinks that 
a majority of successful letters 
contain nearly all of his list of 
characteristics. And he further 
feels that any letter which ob- 
serves these essential requirements 
is likely to be an effective letter, 
especially so if the writer of the 
letter does the right kind of think- 
ing before he writes it. 


RIGHT SORT OF THINKING FOR 
LETTER WRITER 


Asked for a definite statement 
of what he considered to be the 
right kind of thinking, he pro- 
duced a list of questions which 
he thinks might be used profitably 
by any writer as a spur to’the 
right kind of thought behind the 
letter—the kind of thought before 
the letter is written which results 
in putting real punch into the let- 
ter. These questions are: 

1. What kind of person is the 
addressee? 

“Old stuff, you might say,” said 
Smith, the advertising manager. 
“But how many _ correspondents 
definitely answer it before they 
start to write? How many use all 
information available to see their 
reader, as he is? Few—judging 
from the letters I get. 

2. How, in particular, would my 
Proposition benefit him? 

“Sizing up a prospect according 
to the degree of benefit he would 
get from accepting what I offer, 
or from doing what I want him 


to do, is a mighty practical way 
of classifying them,” said Smith. 


“It helps force your attention on 
the reader’s interests.” 

3. What is my reader's attitude 
my proposi- 


toward me and 
tion? 

“How can you make another 
man think as you want him to 
unless you know pretty well what 
he already thinks, and why?” 
Smith asked. “At least, the bet- 
ter you can answer this question, 
the more likely will be success in 
making the reader think as you 
want him to think.” 

4. Definitely, what do I want 
my letter to accomplish? 

5. Definitely, what are the facts 
and impressions which my letter 
must make in order to get the re- 
sponse I want? 

6. What are my reader’s natu- 
ral resistances? 

7% What is the best arrange- 
ment of the several impressions I 
wish to make on my reader? 

8. How can I appeal strongly to 
this man’s self-interest in the 
opening paragraph? 

“I need not comment on the 
importance of. knowing the an- 
swers to such questions, as best 
you can, before you write a let- 
ter,” continued Smith. “But ac- 
curate answers to such questions 
indicate the kind of thought be- 
hind the letter that we have found 
to be effective. Before we be- 
gan to think together on these 
matters, few of our important let- 
ters were sufficiently well planned. 
But when such questions are care- 
fully answered before the letter 
is written, the writer is better 
able to concentrate on the task 
of successfully making each im- 
pression he wants to make. Let- 
ters so planned are more likely to 
include the ten characteristics 
which we find in nearly all effect- 
ive letters.” 
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The ten characteristics of the 
sales correspondents are: 
1. Effective arrangement. 
. Individuality. 
. Credibility. 
. Definiteness. 
. Diplomacy. 
. Simplicity. 
. Naturalness. 
. Interest to reader. 
. The right tone. 
10. Correctness. 


“We do not think that this list 
of non-mechanical characteristics 
is perfect,” said Smith. “But we 
try to confine the list to funda- 
mental elements. I’d like to com- 
pare it with analyses made by 
other advertising managers.” 

Asked for concrete examples 
of each characteristic, Mr. Smith 
drew from a folder examples 
from successful letters written by 
other than his own correspond- 
ents. 


OO WAH orm |W 


IN THIS LETTER ALL REQUIREMENTS 
ARE OBSERVED 


“Here is a letter to druggists 
who refused to handle a product 
when the salesman called on them 
the year before,” said Smith: 


Dear Sir: 

Competing druggists in your town last 
spring and summer sold 76 gross of 

1 Vampiro—the non-poisonous powder 
which kills flies and bugs, including the 
toughest species of the cockroach family. 

All but ten gross of this business came 
to us as repeat orders. Our _ special 
window displays started retail sales and 
El Vampiro kept them on the increase. 

These are facts. Your fellow drug- 
gists will tell you that El Vampiro sells 
and satisfies—that they sold 76 gross 
last year. In fact, their sales have kept 
up during the winter months. But 
spring and summer are the seasons for 
the rapid sale of the “fly and bug killer 
in the bellows box.” 

The enclosed folder tells you that 
there is a generous profit in El Vampiro. 
Your stock will turn as often as twice 
a month during the spring and summer 

Other druggists in your town 

Can you? 

“everyman-in-on-it” offer will be 
held open for your acceptance until 
April 30th. We would hold it open 
longer, but there is a limit to our supply 
of El Vampiro. 

ours very truly, 


“The young man who wrote 
this letter,” said Smith, “told me 
that it was planned to make the 
following impressions: first, that 
El Vampiro sells readily and is a 
repeater, therefore gives the con- 
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sumer satisfaction; second, that 
what is said in the letter is true 
The first two sentences in the 
third paragraph, for instance, are 
a good illustration of credibility ; 
and third, that there is some real 
net profit which the reader might 
not be able to get if he delays 
response to the letter. Yet there 
is no direct urging for response 
in this letter. In fact, the letter 
has about it an air of independ- 
ence—a tone which good business- 
men respect. And there is a dip- 
lomatic challenge in this letter at 
the end of the fourth paragraph. 
‘Can you?’ is more effective than 
‘Will you?’ Both questions were 
tried. The ‘Can-you?’ letter was 
about twice as effective. -No man 
cares to admit that he can’t do 
what his competitor can do in the 
way of making sales. 

“And so,” continued Smith, “we 
might find all the ten characteris- 
tics in this simple and successful 
letter, which was accompanied by 
a simple folder the same size as 
the letter, on which the ‘everyman- 
in-on-it’ offer was set forth clear- 
ly. And also in with this little let- 
ter was a sample box of El Vam- 
piro—a convenient box made like 
a bellows—more postage, yes, but 
the odd-shaped first-class package 
gained unusual attention. 

“Note how the letter starts with 
two words, ‘Competing druggists.’ 
These words, especially when 
combined with the phrase, ‘in 
your town,’ command the drug- 
gist’s interest. So the letter is 
interesting—not to a letter critic, 
maybe—but to the reader—for 
whom the letter was written. And 
this letter also is definite, simple, 
naturally expressed, and correct. 
It’s a good illustration of the 
ten characteristics. And it was 
planned with a definite purpose 
in mind, and was worked out 
with a definite series of impres- 
sions in mind, as I have pointed 
out. I know that the young man 
who wrote this letter could an- 
swer satisfactorily each of our 
questions in the set to be an- 
swered before writing.” 

Smith also pulled out of his 
folder other examples. As fur- 
ther illustrations of making the 
letter grip the reader’s interest in 

















The salesman who sells adver- 
tised goods has an easier time 
of it in Boston than the sales- 
man who sells non-advertised 
goods. 


Boston dealers favor adver- 
tised goods. They favor them 
because the majority of their 
customers ask for advertised 
goods by name and because 
they find that the number is in- 
creasing. 

The advertiser who knows 
what the majority of Boston 
dealers think about window dis- 
plays, indoor displays, sales lit- 
erature, coupons in advertise- 
ments, and direct by mail adver- 
tising, and plans accordingly, 
does much to make it easy for 
his Boston salesman. 

A knowledge of these things 
helps a salesman sell goods. He 
knows what the majority of 
Boston dealers like, which makes 
it easier for him to win the ap- 
proval of the majority. It gives 
him confidence. 
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Help your Boston salesman. 
Secure data regarding the dealer 
attitude toward certain phases 
of merchandising and advertis- 
ing campaigns. Such informa- 
tion will help you with your 
plans. 

Find out how many grocers 
or druggists there are in each 
of the 39 cities and towns of 
Metropolitan Boston. The sales- 
man will know whether he has 
made them all or not and you 
will have a check on his calls. 
Such information will help both 
advertiser and salesman. 

Back up your Boston salesman—back 
up your advertising and merchandising 
plans with facts. We will, if you 
wish, supply data covering the 39 
cities and towns of Metropolitan 
Boston which will be useful to you. 

We will supply data regarding local 
trade conditions as related to a product 
or service similar to the one under 
consideration. We will make it easier 
for you and your Boston salesman, 

Write for details concerning our plan 
of co-operating with advertisers or, 
better still, send along a list of ques- 
tions you want answered. The work 
we do for you will not obligate you 
in any way. 


The Boston American does not accept advertising of whiskey 
or habit-forming drugs 


B 





80-82 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
1789 Broadway 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
504 Hearst Building 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


You cannot cover Boston or New England without the Boston American 
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It gives us much pleasure to 
announce that 


A. D. MAYO 


has been appointed Advertising 
Director of 


Every, Week 


the Associated 





His associates are 


Walter P. Wheeler, Advertising Manager 
Guy C. Pierce, Western Advertising Mgr. 
Irving J. French, New England Manager 


George E.Cummings Harry O. Latham 
Edward P.Seymour _ Laurence Leonard 
F. W. Doying Harry L. Jones 
D. W. Ashley L. L. Northrup 


EVERY WEEK &? THE ASSOCIATED 


95 Madison Ave., New York 
1101 Garland Bldg., Chicago 
24 Milk Street, Boston 
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the first paragraph, he stopped 
at a letter selling a trade-marked 
preparation for killing rats, which 
began: 

Gentlemen: 


The rats in your place are costing you 
many dollars right now. Listen to these 


facts. 

Government investigations show that 
one rat ordinarily consumes about six 
dollars’ worth of food annually. The 
supplies consumed by rats in one big 
warehouse alone was estimated at $1,500 
a year. 

“These paragraphs,” said Smith, 
“make the reader feel the loss he 
might be sustaining, and that if 
he reads on he might learn how 
to avoid this loss. A few read- 
ers would know that they do not 
have a rat problem, but the num- 
ber of readers who know that they 
have not solved their rat problem, 
or who are uncertain about it, is 
sufficient to make this unusual let- 
ter produce a profitable volume of 
sales. 

“Another effective type of open- 
ing,” said Smith, “covers the 
main resistance and at the same 
time appeals to a real desire. For 
example, this letter which aims 
to sell a simplified law book to a 
banker—a difficult task for a let- 
ter. 

Dear Sir: : 

Every bank of any size is equipped 
with a set of good law books, I know; 
but how much real good does the average 
banker get out of them? Not much. 

One law book of the right kind, 
prepared especially for bankers, has a 
practical value to bankers greater than 
ex-President Taft’s entire law library 
reat have. Is there such a book? 


“A couple of bankers in this 
town,” said Smith, “agreed that 
the opening statements in this let- 
ter were exactly in line with their 
experience. They somehow felt 
that the writer knew what he was 
talking about, and for that rea- 
son were more willing to read 
the entire letter. The complete 
table of contents of the book and 
a few loose pages were inclosed 
with the letter, of a size and so 
folded that the banker thought he 
was getting an extra long letter. 
And the man who got up this let- 
ter told me that the cost of typing 
each letter was a good investment 
judged by the way in which this 
letter pulled business; notwith- 
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standing the fact that several men 
in his organization wanted to bet 
him that he could not sell his book 
by letter. 

“But the knowledge of actual 
conditions revealed in this letter 
came from the writer’s experience 
in selling his book by means of 
personal salesmanship. I think 
that a certain amount of first-hand 
personal selling experience is the 
best kind of preparation for writ- 
ing successful letters,” said Smith. 
“It enables you to catch the read- 
er’s point of view accurately, if it 
is at all possible for you to get it. 
And when you get the reader’s 
point of view you are very likely 
to anticipate resistances which are 
sure to arise in the reader’s mind, 
just as did the writer of this let- 
ter. 

“Now, just to indicate how we 
might discuss the beginning of a 
letter like this law-book letter in 
our conferences, I remember that 
we agreed that such an opening 
accomplishes two ends: first, 
causes the reader to feel that the 
writer appreciates his point of 
view, and, therefore, creates con- 
fidence; and second, takes ad- 
vantage of the law of suggestion. 
Yes, we even get into psychology 
occasionally. As a means of ex- 
plaining why a certain effort gets 
a certain result, psychology is 
often helpful, but it is not of very 
much direct aid in selling. The 
psychological analysis of a sale in- 
to attention, desire, interest, and 
so on, is bunk so far as giving the 
salesman any real aid is concerned. 
But psychology does help the 
salesman to get at the ‘why’ of 
his letters. I said, for instance, 
that the opening paragraph en- 
ables the writer to take advantage 
of the law of suggestion. In 
simple terms this law means that 
when opposing ideas are cleared 
away, the reader is more likely to 
do what the writer suggests for 
him to do. 

“But let me illustrate Simplic- 
ity. Here is an example of an 
ineffective statement due to the 
use of long words: 

Knowing that you are desirous of 
finding out about exceptional profit op- 
portunities, I have requested our sales- 
manager to send you a copy of our 
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recent much-talked-about 


I publication, 
‘Better Business.” 


“That paragraph shows other 
faults than the use of long words, 
to be sure,” said Smith. “But it 
was written by the president of a 
concern. Contrast it with the ad- 
vertising manager’s revision: 

“Better Business” is what we call a 
new book which tells how five men in 


your line of business made money as the 
result of a new buying system. 


“One is simple and direct and 
appeals to self-interest; the other 
looks fair, but sounds soggy, or 
mushy. One was the start of an 
effective letter; the other started 
a letter that pulled no results 
whatsoever. 


READER MUST BE IMPRESSED WITH 


WRITER’S SINCERITY 


“That matter of naturalness is 
mighty important, too,” Smith 
continued. “Nearly all effective 
letters sound natural; that is, they 
give the reader the impression 
that the writer is sincere in what 
he says, and not artificial. We 
always associate insincerity with 
artificiality, you know. Take the 
end of this letter which tries to 
interest me in an automobile, for 
example. It ends: ‘Please let us 
hear from you by return mail as 
to when you care to have a dem- 
onstration arranged for and we 
will do the needful.’ ‘We will do 
the needful’ somehow does not 
sound like the writer would talk 
naturally. I’d expect ‘and we'll be 
there to serve you,’ or something 
less odd. Maybe the writer did 
it to be different or original. But 
a certain amount of idiomatic un- 
originality often helps make the 
letter sound natural, and sincere. 
That ending, by the way, is also a 
good illustration of confidence, al- 
though it seemed a little too con- 
fident in my case. 

“Take those two paragraphs I 
read just before this automobile 
letter. The second is natural, 
while the first sounds unnatural. 
Yet, the president of the company 
was even more sincere than was 
the advertising manager, but he 
failed to impress the reader with 
sincerity. It’s what the reader 
thinks, not what the true condi- 
tion is, that counts, What you 


say in a letter may be true enough 
for example—to you. But is it 
true to the reader, is the impor- 
tant question. Here again we get 
back to the reader’s point of view 
—the big selling principle. Read- 
ers of letters often challenge true 
statements— unless the writer 
proves them. On the other hand, 
of course, we are all, other things 
equal, inclined to believe what we 
read. Too much proof might 
cause suspicion. Herein is one of 
the difficulties which make effect- 
ive letter-writing an art rather 
than a science. Herein again is 
the necessity of accurately putting 
yourself into the reader’s place— 
the essence of the art of effective 
letter-writing. 

“Here’s an example of a general 
statement backed up with proof: 

“. . . Bond paper is impressive. 
It is a clean, crinkly, tough, opaque 
paper—just the kind for your letter- 
heads. 

“Exclude the specific words, 
clean, crackly, etc., and the reader 
is much less likely to believe that 
‘Bond paper is impressive.’ This 
is the main value of using specific 
and definite and concrete state- 
ments. 

“Tone is also an important char- 
acteristic. The tone of a letter 
is the general impression the read- 
er gets of the personality and 
mood of the writer of the letter. 
The tone of a certain letter may 
therefore vary with each reader. 
The right tone, of course, means 
just the right degree of courtesy, 
respect, dignity, not too personal, 
not too impersonal, not too frank 
nor too reserved, not too familiar, 
and so on. Herein is the fine art 
of letter-writing. ; 

“But the real art lies in the 
ability to see your letter as the 
reader sees it. That is the real 
basis of my system of letter phi- 
losophy,” Smith concluded, as he 
brought a climactic fist down hard 
on his desk. 


Advertising Milk Company 


Changes Name 
The Pacific Coast Condensed Milk 
Company, maker of “Carnation” milk, 
will hereafter be known under the name 
of Carnation Milk Products Company. 
The general offices will continue at 
Seattle, Wash. 
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The Buyers Are Waiting 
To Hear Your Story 


lf you have anything to sell 
which is for the construction, equip- 
ment, maintenance, or service, of 
electric railways you will find your 
buyers locking for you in their 
copies of 


Electric Railway Journal 
Annual Maintenance Number March 18th 


This annual feature number, devoted to the compilation of 
up-to-the minute statistics on construction and maintenance 
costs, and authoritative articles on maintenance problems, is 
closely and carefully read by practically every responsible 
official and is frequently consulted by them long after its pub- 
lication date. If you have any worth-while message for 
electric railway men, it is certain to receive respectful con- 
sideration if published in the Maintenance Number. Our 
Copy Service Department, is at your service to help you 
prepare such a message. 


Regular rates apply. 


Forms close March 10th. It’s time to act now. 


McGraw Publishing Company, Inc. 


239 West 39th Street NEW YORK 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Engineering Record Electrical World 
Electric Railway Journal Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 





Members Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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For Your Lawns and Gardens 
Use ALPHANO 
The All in One Fertilizer 


Over half a million tons 
sold. 


It will entirely solve 
your garden and lawn en- 
riching problems. 


It is a complete organic 
fertility maker. 


Clean, sanitary, odorless, 
and contains no weed 
seeds. 


Rich in humus, nitrogen, 
potash, phosphate, 


It is thoroughly inocu- 
lated with all the essential 
nitrogen - producing bac- 
teria of the clovers, peas, 
beans, and like legumes. . 


Alphano is Nature’s Bal- 
anced Soil Ration. 


It’s a square deal and 
your money’s worth; if 
you don’t get these you 
can get your money back. 


Over ten years of our 
established business _ re- 
sponsibility is a guarantee 
that Alphano will and 
must make good. 


Send for the Alphano 
Book. 


If you want to know 
how to make a perfect 
lawn, send for booklet on 
Lawns — Their Care and 


$12 a ton in bags 
$10 a ton in bags by the carload 
$8 a ton in bulk by the carload 
F, 0. B. Alphano, N. J. 





Established 1906 


17-Q Battery Place 




















Dentist Urges Advertising by His 
Profession Co-operatively 


Plans Are Being Worked Out Which May Result in a Revision of the 
Professional Code of Ethics 


R. I. L. FURNAS, a dentist 

of Indianapolis, Ind., recently 
gave an address before the dental 
society of that city in which he 
severely criticized the code of pro- 
fessional ethics which forbids ad- 
vertising by physicians or dentists. 
He laid the blame for the harm 
the advertising quacks are doing 
to this code, and he outlined an 
advertising campaign which he 
strongly believed ought to be 
started by reputable dentists. 

Plans are now under way to 
carry out Dr. Furnas’ suggestion 
in a trial way. The Indianapolis 
advertising men have been con- 
ferring with a committee of the 
dental society and, with the aid 
of an advertising agency, data is 
being gathered so that the whole 
matter may be laid before the 
dentists of the State in convincing 
fashion. Dr. Furnas’ recommen- 
dations have attracted attention 
throughout the Middle West, and 
he has been asked to outline his 
argument at the May meeting of 
the State Dental Association. 

In view of these developments 
it will be of interest to quote por- 
tions of the address which may 
result in a definite campaign by 
dentists. Dr. Furnas said: 

“Why does the dental profes- 
sion sit idly by and allow that 


which rightfully belongs to them,’ 


and the thing which they need 
most, to be abused to the extent 
that they will not claim it as their 
own? 

“I firmly believe that the sub- 
ject of advertising, of publicity if 
you like that name better, is the 
biggest subject which our profes- 
sion has to deal with to-day. 

“We, as dentists, possess certain 
knowledge which would benefit 
humanity. This possession forces 
upon us the obligation of giving, 
and we are not fulfilling this obli- 
gation unless we give it in the 
way in which it will do the most 


good. Just so long as we oars 


to our present methods of educa- 
ting the public, we, as dentists, 
are not fulfilling the duties which 
we owe to society. 

“We have all had patients come 
to us asking us to do things for 
them which would be impossible, 
and upon questioning them we find 
that their entire knowledge of 
dentistry has been obtained from 
the fraudulent paid advertising of 
the rankest kind appearing in the 
newspapers. I believe that I am 
safe in saying that at least eighty- 
five per cent of the general dental 
education is obtained in this way. 

“We are professional men. We 
know the right, and knowing the 
right we are obliged to give it, 
attractively, forcefully and hon- 
estly. Give it verbally, through 
the printed circular, or the public , 
press, and in the end we will find 
the public as easily educated to 
the true as to the false. 

“We do not hesitate to criticize 
unendingly the quack advertiser, 
searching the remotest corners of 
our minds for slanderous things 
to say about him, yet, all the while 
we are profiting by his educational 
campaign, rotten though it may be. 


ROUNDABOUT WAYS OF PROFES- 
SIONAL ADVERTISING 


“There are only a few profes- 
sional men who are not advertis- 
ers at heart. They all realize the 
value of publicity and grasp it 
eagerly upon every occasion. They 
seek that kind of advertising 
which they can receive without 


giving anything in return. For 
example, an accident occurs. The 
papers give the story, possibly 


half a column, ending up with the 
statement that Dr: was 
called or that Dr. So-and-so oper- 
ated. 

“A meeting of some organiza- 
tion is held and the newspapers 
announce the fact that Dr. 
was elected president or to some 
other office. 
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“Does Dr. object to this 
torm of publicity? No! Not by 
any means; on the contrary he 
seeks it, and the only thing that 
worries him is the fact that he is 
afraid that the whole population 
will not see it. 

“There are many other methods 
employed by professional men to 
keep themselves before the public, 
such as the sending out of an- 
nouncements of various kinds, 
causing themselves to be paged 
in public places, etc. These are 
only a.few. You know them as 
well as I do, but my point is this; 
that although they will not admit 
it to you nor to their closest 
friend, their sole purpose in so 
doing is to obtain publicity in at 
least ninety per cent of the cases. 
This is all advertising, advertising 
of one of the worst kinds, because 
it is the endeavoring to obtain 
something for which they are 
giving nothing in return, either 
in the way of money or knowl- 
edge. Still these things are re- 
sorted to almost daily because of 
their numerous loopholes whereby 
one may excuse one’s self for 
committing such an act. 

“Now let us seek the cause of 
all this trouble. Let us look for 
the ‘why,’ 


SAYS CODE OF PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 
IS OUT OF DATE 


“It is because we are trying to 
practice dentistry under a set of 
rules and regulations written for 
us generations ago and handed 
down through posterity to date. 

“T refer to what is known as 
our code of ethics. 

“There is a set of rules and 
regulations designed to keep the 
morals of professional men in a 
passable condition. 

“It was first noticed in the year 
1803 that professional men were 
not capable of distinguishing right 
from wrong, and therefore the 
dire necessity for a code of ethics 
to guide them, so in this year, 
1803, Dr. Thomas Perceval gave 
to the professional world that 
grand piece of literature which 
has been the cause of no end of 
ignorance, suffering and death. 

“In the year of 1847, Dr. Isaac 
Hays of the American Medical 





INK 


Association, revised this 


; s code, 
taking away nothing, but making 
additions which only reinforced 
and fortified the original code. 
“Now, see dentistry in its pres- 
ent state, grown far beyond the 
wildest expectations or imagina- 


tions of its founders, Yea, even 
more than that, it has grown far 
beyond the average layman of 
to-day. If you could walk down 
the street of any city and pick out 
100 men or women, how many of 
these would know that each den- 
tal student must dissect one entire 
human body before he can receive 
his degree? How many of them 
would know that he is given a 
thorough course in anatomy, phy- 
siology, materia medica, therapeu- 
tics, chemistry, radiography or 
roentgenology, medical diagnosis, 
and many other such subjects that 
they are accustomed to thinking 
of as belonging to the medical 
fraternity only? 

“TI believe that you will be 
forced to agree with me, especially 
if you give the subject a little 
study, that never in the history of 
man has there been greater or 
even so great advancement made 
in any one line of endeavor as 
there has been in the last fifty 
years in the profession of den- 
tistry. 

“Now does it seem reasonable 
to you that our profession, having 
been one of the leaders in the 
progress of civilization to such an 
extent that it has outgrown the 
public mind, should still be gov- 
erned by a set of rules originated 
and written-for us 112 years ago? 

“We must change our code of 
ethics. It should be modernized 
and caused to keep pace with the 
vapid strides of our profession. 


CODE SHOULD BE MODERNIZED 


“Let us bring to life our code 
of ethics. Let us make it p:rma- 
nent by changing it, changing it 
so that we may tell the people, so 
that we may educate them in the 
ways most efficient. The duties 
of the dental profession to society 
and our code of ethics are so 
widely different that there can 
never be a reconciliation without 
a change. : e 

“We are all talking oral hygiene, 
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| Same for Both Local and | 
National Advertisers 


prevail in 


The Providence Journal 


| 
| 
| 
| 
(Daily and Sunday) 


The Evening Bulletin 


Providence, Rhode Island 

















papers are not only flat with no 
discounts for time or space, but 
they are the same for both 
Local and National advertisers. 
Each advertiser is thus enabled 
to compete fairly with every 


The space rates of these 
other. 
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A BOOKLET DESCRIBING THE 
RHODE ISLAND MARKET 
Will be Mailed on aeeccone 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO., Representatives 
1011 5th Ave. Bldg., 1086 People’s Gas Bldg., 
New York Chicago 


723 Old South Bldg., Boston 
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which is nothing more than den- 
tal publicity. This great move- 
ment can never be accomplished 
until we change that portion of 
our code of ethics dealing with 
publicity or advertising. : 
“Now we have made our diag- 
nosis. We seem to have found 
our trouble. How shall we treat 


“First, we must change our code 
of ethics so that we may use all 
public means of pushing dentistry 
forward before the public or else 
discard it altogether. 

“Second, the State or National 
Dental Association should organ- 
jze an advertising campaign far 
different from any other they have 
attempted. They should do some- 
thing to educate the dentist as 
well as the public. 

“Until the dental societies re- 
alize this fact and go out for their 
new men prepared to show them 
that it is money in their pockets 
to join, there are many, many, 
many ‘ethical’ dentists who are 
eligible but who will never belong 
to any professional organization. 
This fact is proven by the last 
report of the Secretary of the 
State Board of Dental Examiners, 
which shows 1,534 dentists regis- 
tered in this State, and the Indiana 
State Dental Society with a mem- 
bership of only about 600. 


OUTLINES A REAL CAMPAIGN 


“Therefore, I say that we should 
conduct an advertising campaign 
and conduct it along modern, 
twentieth-century lines. An ad- 
vertising campaign not for pa- 
tients, but for dentists. When 
this is finished, we will then be 
ready to carry on one of the 
greatest educational campaigns 
that the world has ever heard of. 
An organization with two factions 
pulling in opposite directions such 
as we have can never accomplish 
what it should. Now I believe 
that by the following method or 
by a plan based upon this system 
we can take a great step in the 
right direction. 

“The National Dental Associa- 
tion shall appoint an advertising 
or publicity committee headed by, 
not a dentist, but the best and 
most experienced advertising ex- 


pert that can be secured. This 
eommittee then can perfect and 
put through the following plan: 

“A slogan or a trade-mark shall 
be adopted. This trade-mark to 
contain the initials of the National 
Dental Association or N. D. A. 
These letters to be very promi- 
nent and always of the same type 
or design. They should be ar- 
ranged on some distinctive back- 
ground and in a particular way so 
that they might be very easily 
remembered. 

“This trade-mark should then 
be made a part of the every-day 
life of every man, woman and 
child in the United States through 
the medium of the daily papers, 
weekly papers, all monthly pub- 
lications, posters, street-car cards 
and every other way that it can 
be brought to the notice of the 
public. It should be made just 
as common as, or even more 
common than the familiar Coca- 
Cola, B. V. D., There’s a Reason, 
Holeproof, Quaker Oats, Fatima, 
and any number of others that 
we all know so well. 

“This trade-mark should be ac- 
companied whenever possible with 
a very short notice explaining to 
the people what it is, telling them 
that the N. D. A. is an organiza- 
tion for the betterment and ad- 
vancement of dentistry. It is 
composed only of dentists who 
are reliable, conscientious, and 
capable of doing good work. No 
man of questionable character or 
methods can belong. Then advise 
them to look in their dentists’ 
rooms for the N. D. A. 

“Each dentist when he pays his 
annual dues shall as a receipt be 
given a card, possibly four inches 
by eight inches, reading: ‘Mem- 
ber of the N. D. A., 1916,’ the 
date to be changed according to 
the year. 

“This card he must place upon 
the wall of his reception or op- 
erating room as a guarantee to 
his patients of conscientious ef- 
forts. 

“This is going to necessitate the 
organization of many censoring 
boards, working under strict rules, 
in order to prevent the public and 
the profession from being im- 
posed upon, but I believe that it 
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can be successfully handled. 

“This plan alone will not en- 
tirely rid us of the lower class 
of advertisers, and it will be 
necessary to treat them entirely 
different. I believe that their 
case can be best handled in the 
following manner: 

“The National Dental Associa- 
tion, or the State Dental Society, 
should divide each State into dis- 
tricts and appoint for each district 
a committee of three or five men 
to act as a Board of Censors. 
All matter for publication, except 
emergency notices, must go to 
them. 

“This committee shall arrange 
with the newspapers that they 
print only such dental advertise- 
ments as may be received from 
the Censoring Committee, the 
Censoring Committee having: the 
power to contract for sufficient 
space yearly to obtain such con- 
tract. 

“This arrangement can be made 
because all publications are eager 
to insert clean, truthful advertis- 
ing in the place of that which is 
published with the sole intent of 
misleading, misrepresenting and 
defrauding. 

“Then when this is done we 
will see a change, a change that 
the most enthusiastic cannot con- 
template. You will see the best 
class of advertisers joining the 
ethical men by the scores, chang- 
ing their ads and practices to 
conform to our ideals. The man 
who will not subject himself to 
the change cannot long endure. 

“Then it will not longer be 
necessary for the good men of 
our profession to sit back and 
silently let the bad men do ali 
the talking.” 


Camel Cigarette Also Urges 


Comparison 

A dealer-help recently introduced by 
the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, 
of Winston-Salem, N. C., is a show-case 
stand for the display of cigarettes, 
which is unusual in that it makes spe- 
cial provision for the exhibition of 
packages other than_of the type put out 
by the Reynolds Company. The mis- 
sionary men placing the contrivance are 
instructed to tell the dealer that the 
stand is for general cigarette displays. 
On the bottom of the fixture there is the 
sign, “Compare other cigarettes with 

o499 


‘Camels’! 
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Wage War on Box Stuffers 

A broad campaign against cigar-box 
“stuffers” is now under way in New 
York and_ evidence already unearthed 
indicates that the substitution as prac. 
ticed involves millions of cigars, stogies 
and cigarettes per year, exten ing 
broadly. Co-operation between the In- 
ternal Revenue authorities and the To. 
bacco. Mrchants’ Association of the 
United States, through Secretary Charles 
Dushkind, recently culminated in the ar. 
rest of Charles J. Piazza, a cigar manu- 
facturer, on the charge of having re- 
filled empty boxes that had_ originally 
contained imported cigars, with domestic 
goods. As the nternal Revenue 
statute governing tobacco packages coy- 
ers this point, action by the authorities 
was possible. Secretary Dushkind has 
in his possession boxes of practically 
every imported cigar sold in New York 
which, he claims, are refilled with spuri- 
ous goods. Bands used by the box- 
stuffers, he says, are those actually 
ae from stones in Germany 
which at one time were employed for 
the legitimate purpose, Cuban manufac. 
turers having bought their bands in 
Berlin prior to the commencment of 
lithographing in Cuba. 

Manufacturers in other lines who 
have found it inexpedient to rely upon 
“expert trade testimony” in fighting re- 
filling and substitution cases may be 
interested to know the plan of detection 
practiced by Secretary Dushkind. Upon 
his instructions, an agent of the T. M. 
A. procured from clubs and hotels, just 
as the “box-stuffer” is alleged to do, 
empty boxes bearing imported_ brands, 
These boxes were then marked by In- 
ternal Revenue officers, who followed 
the agent that night and saw him dis- 
pose of them to a cigar manufacturer. 
A few nights later, the officers saw the 
cigar manufacturer return with the 
marked boxes refilled, and sell them to 
the agent. 


Toilet Article Should Prove 
Popular 


The Hump Hair Pin Mfg. Company, 
Chicago, is commencing: a newspaper 
campaign on a new invention advertised 
as the Hump Hair Pin. The strong 
claim is that it is “The Only Hair Pin 
That Won’t Fall Out:” Part of the ad- 
vertising reads: ‘Strong as steel. Light 
as a leaf. It keeps the heaviest hair in 
place. It tucks in the lightest strand. 
And when you are ready to undo your 
hair your fingers slip it out as_easily 
and smoothly as it goes in. Chicago 
women are invited to visit the new 
llama Home of the Hump Hair 

in. 


The copy mentions that over forty 
million hairpins are lost in the streets 
every day in the year. 


Earle §. Barber With Alfred 
Decker & Cohn 


Earle S. Barber, advertising sales man- 
ager of the Chicago Herald, has been 
appointed director of sales and advertis- 
ing for Alfred Decker & Cohn, “Society 
Brand” clothing. 
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ANNOUNCING THE 
WORLD WIDE 
NUMBER 


OF THE DRY GOODS ECONOMIST 


Published Saturday, April 1st 


Forms Close for Press 
Wednesday, March 29th 
Circulation—18,000 Copies 


Advertising Rate Based 
on 12,000 Copies 


he World Wide ECONOMIST 
will reach buyers of all dry goods 
lines throughout the United States, 
Canada, South America, Europe, 
Australia, Africa and Asia. 

Write for copy of “The World 
Wide Idea.” 


DRY GOODS ECONOMIST 


231 West 39th St. New York 

Branch Offices: Boston, Ch'cago, Philadelphia, 

St. Louis, Cleveland and San Francisco; also 
mdon, Manchester and Paris. 




















Somg Bank Ads That Have Made 
Good 


A Showing of Recent Copy About Which There Is No Speculation 


By T. D. MacGregor 


F OR the past eight years I have 
conducted a department of 
bank advertising comment and 
criticism in the Bankers’ Magazine 
of New York. During that time 
there has passed before me in re- 
view a procession of thousands 
of bank booklets, newspaper ad- 
vertisements, form letters, circu- 
lars and other kinds of bank 
advertising. And I have been in 


Boys and Girls 


Lincoln said that every 
home should have an 


American Flag 





2 We. are present- 
P ing a ¢+ft.x6 ft 
flag, sewed stripes, 
fast colors, and a 7- 
foot flag pole to 
every boy and girl, 
14 years or under, 
for whom a Savings 
Account is opened 
with five dollars or more before the 


Fourth of July 
FIRST TRUST @ SAVINGS Ca, 


aA he —— 
FIG. 1—BROUGHT THE BANK ping NEW 
ACCOUNTS IN EIGHT DAYS 





touch with publicity campaigns of 
many financial institutions. The 
editor of Printers’ INK has 
asked me to set down a few facts 
concerning some of the ideas 
along this line that I know have 
worked out successfully. 

The most resultful form letter 
that I have known a bank to use 
was sent out some time ago by 
the Farmers and Merchants’ 
Bank, of Idaho Falls, Idaho, to a 
list of about 500 farmers. There 


is a sugar factory at Idaho Falls. 5 
8 





Just before a certain payday at 
the factory the cashier of the 
bank secured from the sugar 
manufacturing concern a list of 
the farmers to whom a pay check 
would be issued on that day. 
Two days before, this letter was 
mailed to them: 


FARMERS AND MercHants BANK 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Dear Sir:— 

We have been thinking about you, 
and have often wondered if you carry a 
bank account in Idaho Falls. ou do 
not we would like to have you mp our 
customer? Within the next few days 
you will receive from the Sugar Com- 
pony a check, in part payment of your 
eet crop. This check, no matter upon 
which bank drawn, we want you to de- 
posit with us, and then pay your ac- 
counts with your own check on this 





EXTERNAL LIGHTING IS AN IN- 
MEANS OF ADVERTISING THE 


FIG. 2- 
DIRECT 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CLEVELAND 


bank. Even if you expect to pay out, 
immediately, the entire proceeds of this 
pay check, deposit it with us anyway, 
or we firmly believe that if you once 
start doing your banking business with 
us, you will always do a banking busi- 
ness, and will never care to go elsewhere 
in future. When we organized this 
bank eighteen months ago, we did so 
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with the intention of making it distinc- 
tively a farmers’ bank. We still have 
the same idea. It is the tarmers’ busi- 
ness we want. It is the farmers’ busi- 
ness we are getting, and we are doing it 
with the feeling on both their part and 
our part that we can take just a little 
better care of their needs than anyone 


else. Feeling confident of our ability 
to please you, we invite your patronage. 
Very truly yours, 
E. H. Ho twister, 
Cashier. 


The bank received 30 new ac- 
counts as a result of this letter— 
that is, the letter made a depositor 
out of every sixteenth person of 
the 500 who received it. 


- 





last, occurred the first meeting of 
the “First Club,” the membership 
of which consists of the 225 em- 
ployees of the two affiliated insti- 
tutions above mentioned. The 
club idea originated in the mind 
of Mr. Rose, and in addition to 
its other features of value, it is 
proving a good advertisement for 
the bank, which is the largest in 
the State of Ohio. After the 
opening meeting of the club at the 
Hotel Statler, all of the members 
marched down Euclid Avenue to 
witness the first external illumi- 


Ferrerrer® . 





FIG. 8—GRAPHIC METHODS ADOPTED BY ANOTHER CLEVELAND BANK TO SHOW HOW MONEY 
MAKES MONEY 


Some weeks ago, I was in Cleve- 
land and had a good opportunity 
to observe some resultful bank 
advertising there. Regarding the 
American flag advertisement (Fig. 
1) of the First National Bank 
and the First Trust and Savings 
Company, William Ganson Rose, 
director of publicity, said: 

“This is one of two advertise- 
ments which appeared in the four 
English Cleveland dailies and, 
with a street-car card, led to the 
opening of 1,300 accounts of five 
dollars or more in eight days.” 
On the evening of October 27th 


nation of the bank’s building as 
illustrated in the midnight photo- 
graph reproduced herewith. (Fig. 
2.) The illumination is effected 
by a row of very powerful electric 
lights reflected from the top of a 
building across the street, throw- 
ing the beautifully pillared fagade 
of the edifice into bold relief as 
compared with the dark buildings 
on either side. The illumination 
continues every evening until mid- 
night, so that the First National 
Bank is the landmark par excel- 
lence of downtown Cleveland 
after dark. 
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ADVERTISING 
IDEAS 
by 


This is not a book. Its studies are not theories. 
They don’t float off into the clouds or talk about 
the moon. They embody Mr. Eaton’s experience 
of twenty years as a creator of new advertising 
ideas. Arranged in a form which makes every 
hammer hit somebody’s advertising problem 
squarely on the head. Send name and address 
for SAMPLE PAGES and complete descriptive cir- 
cular. By return mail you will receive a concrete 
illustration of what Mr. Eaton calls good adver- 
tising— perhaps you may get a worth-while idea 
at a 2-cent expense. Better write today. Address: 





THE CHARTERHOUSE COMPANY 


1701 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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Paper and 


Illustration 







Line 
Etchings and 


Ticonderoga Eggshell Paper 





“The Vogue in 
Paper and Illustration” 


THIS booklet shows eleven 

styles of line illustration 
printed on Ticonderoga Egg- 
shell Book paper. 


It demonstrates how, by 
using the line treatment and 
Ticonderoga Eggshell, you 
can make your booklets and 
catalogs more effective at no 
increase over your present 
production costs. 


Every buyer of printing 
should have a copy of this 
booklet. 


Write us today on your 
business letterhead. 
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Another very striking bank ad. 
vertisement I saw in Cleveland 
was the window display of the 
Guardian Savings and Trust Com. 
pany. As will be seen from the 
photograph (Fig. 3), the window 
is cut into the wooden hoarding 
under a scaffolding as the New 
Guardian building is being erected 
over an old building. “How 
Money Mounts Up” is the theme 
and $1,474 in silver dollars and 
thirty-six cents in pennies piled 
up on ten steps shows how “If 
you deposit $10 each month for 
ten years at four per cent semi- 
annually compounded interest, you 
will have $1474.36.” 

In the companion window was 
displayed a real $1000 bond, and a 
placard with the suggestion: 
“Now that you have saved $1474.36 
as outlined in the East window, 
what are you going to do with 
it?—Invest, begin to establish an 
estate. One way is to purchase an 
investment bond. Our Bond De- 
partment is prepared at all times 
to make suggestions for the 
proper employment of savings.” 

Thousands of persons pass this 
spot daily and because of the to- 
tal absence of anything else to 
look at and the presence of a uni- 
formed police officer guarding the 
real wealth in the windows, the 
displays attracted very great at- 
tention and brought results at the 
bank’s counters. F. D. Conner, 
publicity manager of the institu- 
tion, said: 

“Our advertising windows in 
the temporary walls of the New 
Guardian Building are attracting 
a great deal of attention. The 
letterhead pasted on the window 
is entitled ‘Comments from the 
Crowd’; in this way we record 
some of the remarks of the inter- 
ested spectators. We are making 
changes occasionally to keep up 
the interest. We are hearing 
comments from all over the city 
regarding this unusual display. 
Our new account window is great- 
ly stimulated and our new account 
teller advises me that business 
was ‘sever better.” : 

Arother piece of copy which I 
am told has pulled well has been 
usea by the National Bank of 




















Commerce, St. Louis. A quota- 
tion of the ad in full will perhaps 
serve a useful purpose: 


Wuen You Have Savep $50 

the question arises, “How shall I invest 
it?” There is no better way than in a 
Certificate of Deposit in The National 
Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, whose 
resources of $86,705,178.56 give you as- 
surance of absolute safety. 

Our Certificates of Deposit are issued 


(/ While Honest Men 
Sleep 


the thief sneaks forth to carry out his evil 
designs upon their property. 

Fol! the midnight prowler by keeving your most valuable 

s back of the massive bare and walls and locks of 

the Merchants National Bank's sate deposit vault. The cost 


is small, the protection big 
MN 
| i 


ferchants- National Bank © 


“wt S 
r “Seeing 






9 1 on 
Saint Paul” ; 

When you come to the home of the Merchants Na- 
tional Bank t see Saint Paul from the top of its high 
est structure, do not overlook the fact that an equally 
interesting place to visit is the Safe Deposit Vault in 
the baserhent, where thousands of citizens are keeping 
their important papers and other valuables in abso- 
lute security. 

Come and bring ‘visitors with you. We will wel- 
come you. 
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d Our Safe Deposit Vault 


located In the basement of the Merchants National Bark 
building, ie 
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We wouls be very glad to show it te you In all ite inter 
esting detalis. It Is one of the “show places” of Saint Paul. 











FIG. 4—THREE ADVERTISEMENTS OF A 
SERIES THAT RENTED MANY SAFE 
DEPOSIT BOXES 


in sums of $50 and upwards. They bear 
interest at the rate of 3 per cent, and 
are renewable at the end of six or 
twelve months. ; 

If you want security for your savings 
and absence of all expense or worry 
incident to mortgages, bonds, stocks, etc., 

Get a CERTIFICATE OF DEPosIT 
in this strong bank. L 

The certificates are readily negotiable 
and as collateral security are unexcelled. 
For those who have saved some money 
and desire a regular income, free from 
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the annoyance and worry of other forms 
ot investment we strongly recommend 
our Certificate of Deposit. 

An interesting free booklet “You and 
the Rainy Day” tells more about it and 
gives some very valuable financial ad- 
vice, Send for it to-day. 

The safe deposit advertisements 
(Fig. 4) of the Merchants Na- 
tional Bank of St. Paul were part 
of a series which ran for several 
weeks and resulted in the rental 
of a large number of safe deposit 
boxes in the bank's new building. 
More than half of the vault’s 4,000 
boxes were rented before the bank 
had been in its new building five 
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ably raise more cattle and sheep, 
and is prepared to lend money for 
that purpose under the proper 
conditions. Consequently it has 
been running in its local weekly 
newspaper a series of advertise- 
ments to farmers, of which this 
is a sample: 

Have Money CominG IN ALL THE Time 

The farmer who goes in for dairying 
and sells cream to the creameries has 
money coming in all the time. 

The Bank of Colville is convinced that 
the farmers of this section can greatly 
increase their profits if they go into the 
cattle business more extensively, both 
for meat and dairy purposes. This is a 
great grass country and there is plenty 





Savings Bank 
Investments 


The legislature of Minnesota at its re- 
cent session authorized a trust company 
receiving savings deposits to use the 
words “Savings Bank” in its corporate 
name. Our Company has accordingly 
changed its name as indicated below. 
Our 
Minnesota and Narth Dakota 
First Farm Mortgages 
To Net 54% and 6% 

meet all the legal requirements of the 
Minnesota law for savings bank and 
trust fund investments. We have been 
in business continuously since 1890. 
During that time no investor has lost a 
dollar of principal or interest on any 
mortgage purchased of us. 


Send for our Circular 
CAPITAL TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 


(Formerly Capital Trust Company) 
Capital and Surplus $500,000.00 


Increasing Security 


According to the 1910 United States 
census the value of farm land and build- 
ings in Minnesota and North Dakota in- 
creased from $868,303,015 in 1900 to 
$2,085,098,170 in 1910 or 240% 
During the five years which have elapsed 
since 1910 there has been a steady in- 
crease in values. Investors in our 


Minnesota and North Dakota 
First Farm Mortgages 
Yielding 544% and 6% 
are receiving the benefit of this increase 


through the enhanced value of their 
mortgage security. 


Futhermore the value of good farm 
mortgages has not fluctuated during the 
past year when many securities of un- 
doubted worth have materially declined 
in value. 


Let us submit our offerings and explain 
var methods 


CAPITAL TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
Capital and Surplus $500,000.00 
Established 1890 
St. Paul Minnesota 








St. Paul Minnesota 











FIG. 


months, and new boxes are being 
rented daily as the advertising is 
being kept up. 

The mortgage investment ads 
(Fig: 5) of the Capital Trust & 
Savings Bank, of St. Paul, are 
part of a series of quarter pages 
this institution has been running 
in the World’s Work during 1915. 
Secretary F. P. Fellows says that 
he has received many replies from 
the advertisements and made suf- 
ficient sales through his follow-up 
to warrant the continuance of this 


advertising. ; 
The Bank of Colville, of Col- 
ville, Wash., believés that the 


farmers of its vicinity can profit- 


5—MAGAZINE ADVERTISING WHICH 


HAS BROUGHT ACTUAL BUSINESS 


of outside range so that there is no 
reason in the world why most Stevens 
County farmers cannot go into this busi- 
ness profitably. 

To back up its faith in this idea, the 
Bank of Colville stands ready to finance 
any farmer who wants to raise cattle, 
provided he has the hay to feed them 
and has the good reputation and other 
qualifications entitling him to credit. 


Cashier G. -W. Peddycord re- 
ports such good results from 
these ads that the bank is going to 
run them right along for some 
time. 

This illustrates the public serv- 
ice activities a country banker in 
his community carried on through 
his advertising and otherwise—a 
subject worthy of an article all by 
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An Idea That Is Making Good 








COVERS 


Albany, Troy, Schenectady 
and The Capitol District 


FOR YOU 


RATE, SIX CENTS FLAT 


Advertisers, Sales Managers and 
Space Buyers are requested to write 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 


FOR FACTS 
Member of A. B. C. 
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itself, as it is one of the most in- 
teresting and practical phases of 
modern bank advertising. 

No article of this kind would be 
complete without a reference to 
the so-called “Thrift Clubs,” 
“Weekly Savers” and “Christmas 
Savings Clubs.” 

The City Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, of Denver, Colo., has been 
so successful with its “Thrift 
Club” that it is now operating its 
third annual one, the feature of 
which is a “Weekly Saver’s” bond 
which the depositor earns by mak- 
ing regular weekly deposits of a 
stated amount. This institution 
feels that this kind of club, hold- 
ing before the depositors continu- 
ally the goal of investment, is bet- 
ter than one which leads them to 
save with the idea of withdrawing 
soon to spend. 

A bank in Westfield, N. J., in 
three weeks’ time, at an expense 
of only about $250, as a direct re- 
sult of advertising such a savings 
club claimed to have opened 1,375 
new accounts. 

There are several classes in the 
“Christmas Savings Club.” If 
you join “Class 5” you pay five 
cents the first week, ten cents the 
second week, 15 cents the third 
week, 20 cents the fourth, and so 
on for 50 weeks. Then two weeks 
before Christmas the Santa Claus 
bank of your choice mails you a 
check for $63.75, usually with in- 
terest. Or if you are still fairly 
opulent after Christmas you may 
start in this class by paying $2.50 
the first week, and reducing the 
payments five cents a week. Then 
there are two-cent and one-cent 
classes, which return $25.50 and 
$12.75, respectively, to the mem- 
ber just before Christmas. 

The State Savings Bank of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., in November, 1915, 
made this statement: 

“We launched the first money 
club in our city in December, 1913, 
and that club had a membership 
of about 500 to whom we paid 
something over $12,000 last De- 
cember. The next club was 

started immediately after we had 
sent out the checks for the 1914 
club, and we soon rolled up a 
membership of over 1,300 to 
whom we will pay on Decem- 
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ber 15th next upwards of $32,000.” 

One of the advertisements used 
by this bank is in the form of a 
newspaper reading notice, as fol- 
lows: 

A Goop Crus to Join 

The State Savings Bank has always 
believed in the proposition of Thrift and 
Economy that exists in the minds of the 
goons of our city. No greater evidence, 

owever, of the existence of these cardi- 

nal principles so necessary to success 
has ever been demonstrated than in the 
eagerness with which so many are join- 
a gy Christmas Money Club. 

We believe that the people have 
waited for this opportunity for a long 
time. We have known of the efforts to- 
ward systematic saving which some 
people have made for years. It is diffi- 
cult to explain how much pleasure it 
gives us to be able to lend to them at 
this time the assistance that comes 
through the Christmas Money Club. 
Join to-day and ask your friends to join. 

While such a method is good to 
get savings depositors started, 
most banks using it find that good 
follow-up matter — house-organs, 
folders, etc.—and _ continuous 
newspaper advertising is neces- 
sary to keep up the habit of sav- 
ing on the part of depositors. 

From the bank’s standpoint, as 
well as that of the depositors, it 
would be too bad to get so many 
people started along the straight 
and narrow path of thrift, save 
regularly for fifty weeks or so, 
and then let them withdraw all 
their accumulations only to spend 
the money, and perhaps relapse 
into previous unthrifty ways. 

So the good, old-fashioned 
leather-covered bank-book in the 
hands of lifelong depositors is still 
the goal toward which wise bank 
advertisers are devoting the ma- 
jor part of their attention and a 
liberal portion of their advertising 
appropriations. 





Schack With Federal Agency 


E. S. Schack, formerly advertising 
manager of the Swansdown Knitting 
and stlong Underwear Company, has 
joined the staff of the Federal Adver- 
tising Agency. He was for five years 
connected with the special service de- 
partment of the Dry Goods Economist. 





Frohman Gets Dramatic Arts 
Account 


The advertising account of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Dramatic Arts has 
been secured by the Louis H. Frohman 
Advertising Agency, New York, 
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How Is the Advertising /Appropria- 
tion Determined ? 


A List of Articles on This Subject That Have Appeared in Printers’ Ixx 


ne E are interested in secur- 


ing all available data on 
the per cent relation between the 
advertising appropriation and 
gross sales in all lines of busi- 
ness,” a large advertising agency 
writes Printers’ INK. “We 
would greatly appreciate any in- 
formation you could furnish us 
on the subject. We would pre- 
fer specific instances with the 
names of the concerns and prod- 
uct, but anything in general along 
this line will be valuable.” 

There has appeared in Print- 
ERS’ INK a _ very considerable 
number of articles upon this sub- 
ject—discussing the size of the 
advertising appropriations of vari- 
ous national and retail advertisers, 
and showing how these amounts 
were determined. The list ap- 
pended below will be of value to 
other of our readers, as well as 
to the agency making the inquiry 
—provided, of course, the back 
issues of PrintTeRS JNK have 
been preserved. 

A function of this publication 
that is constantly increasing in 
importance has to do with fur- 
nishing authoritative information 
at the time it is wanted. Print- 
ERS’ INK may be likened to a 
library, where a vast amount of 
information is at the disposal of 
those who will seek it. 

No man who makes a business 
of advertising, or advertising a 
part of his business would attempt 
to retain in his memory each idea 
or bit of information from these 
pages that might, some day, be of 
service to him. What he would 
do would be not merely to read 
the current numbers as issued, but 
also to preserve the material for 
future reference where he could 
get it when wanted. Many read- 
ers of Printers’ INK possess 
either a file of copies, or bound 
volumes of past years, which be- 
come a reference library of .im- 
mediate value when they are most 
needed. 


1915, 
_ The “Saturation — in Advert 
nt “expenditure. Sept. ; 
hat Shall the Retail Sie nai in 
Advertising? By I. R. Parsons, adver. 
“ane manager, Carson, + Scott & 
Chicago. June 24, 

tian t “4 Advertising "Approprigtion 
May 6 
- Fixit i the Advertising Appropriation, 

e 
. Fixing ¢! the Advertising Appropriation, 

e 17 

Determining the Advertising A 
riation. George Frank Lord, Du vat 

Powder Compan March 4, p. 6. 

A National Campaign That Got Its 
Start in Novel Window Displays. In- 
terview with F. H. Hoffman, general 
ear Gem Safety Razor Company, 

- (Ref. p. 18.) Feb. 18, p. 17. 


1914, 


A Basis for Judging the Advertising 
Appropriation (Editorial). Methods of 
Paul Feiss, 4 -,  emang & Feiss Com: 
pany. Oct. 

ational Aavcetisin with Small Ap- 
propriation (Editorial). March 26, p. 
97. 


Fixing Appropriation by Formula 
(Editorial). a 9. 


1913. 


Advertising on the me Sheet 
(Editorial). Dec. 25 

Standardizing the A ‘a Prertising Appro- 
priation. By Chas. R. Stevenson, gen- 
eral manager, National Veneer Products 
Company. Oct. 16, p. 8. 

What ete Stores Spend for 
Advertising. Oct. 

Percentage of See for Advertising 
in Trade Journals. Aug. 14, p. 

Advertising Cost as Related to Estab- 
lished Net Profits. By H. S. Dudley, 
advertising manager, on Portland 
Cement Company. Jan. 9, p. 20. 


1912. 

Standardizing Aprestiging Expendi- 
tures (Editorial). Dec. 5, p. 82. 

How age seg | Appropriations Are 
Built. By G Hall, _—— Elec- 
tric Company. Dec. 5, p 

Calculating the y FD En Appieay: 
ation. By F. J. Low. Nov. 28, 

Advertising > haps jul oP Bo Bond 
House One second of One Per 
Ye By H. Robbins. Sept. 12, 
Pp 

How Much to Spend for Advertising. 
Aug. 2 4. 

How Pach Shall We Spend for Ad 
vertising? July 18, p. 8. 


1911. 


Does the Fixed pppropriation IL Invite 
Advertising Failure? 3, 


1910. 
Volume of Business and | Approertate 


™ (Editorial). Oct. 27, p. 1 
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Printing Papers 
of Excellence 


Clarke & Company 
225 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


General Sales Agent for Book Papers 
Manufactured by Crocker, Burbank & Co. 
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HOTELS STATLER 


Rates from $12° Per Day 




















fT ER Ses 
BUFFALO DETROIT CLEVELAN. 
450 Rooms 450 Baths 800 Rooms 800 Baths 1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 





What Is Statler Service? 


“CTATLER Service” is fully explained in the Statler Service Codes—a 

little booklet which Statler employees have always before them. and 
by which they are guided. ‘These ‘‘codes” explain clearly and forcefully 
the kind of service that must be rendered to Statler guests, and rigid adher- 
ence to their instructions is enforced. 

Though written as the text-book of Statler Service, hundreds of thousands 
of copies have been distributed, on requests from all parts of the world. 
Everyone seems to find the ‘‘codes”’ interesting. 

If you would like a copy send your name on a post-card to any of “‘the 
complete hotels,” Buffalo, Cleveland or Detroit. The new edition includes 
“Statler’s Talk to His Patrons.”’ 
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You Ul always find other advertising men at the Statler, 
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New York 
Acency WANTED 


WO years ago a 
young man of ex- 
cellent business training 
invested some money in 
a manufacturing busi- 
ness. 


He has helped to build 
it up so that now the 
output is marketed by 
jobbers or direct from 
the factory. He feels 
that this business will 
have soon reached the 
limit of its development 
and therefore has de- 
cided to sell his interest. 


This man now desires 
to act as New York or 
Eastern Agent for some 
business w it h unusual 
possibilities of increase 
through aggressive 
management. 


Only replies from own- 
ers of an_ established 
business in good stand- 
ing will be considered. 


Best of New York City 
and bank references if 
desired. 


Answer by mail only. 


Write in detail and in 
confidence. 


Address “B. A.,” Box 
415, Printers’ Ink. 




















How Advertising Tends 
to Reduce Selling Cost 





Concentration of Business Is Most 
Important Function of Advertis- 
ing, Says Edward A. Filene— 
Shows Wastes of Retail Adver- 
tising, as at Present Conducted 





ay i HE most important function 
of advertising is in causing 
greater concentration in industry,” 
said Edward A. Filene, of the fa- 
mous Filene store, in Boston, ia 
a recent address before the mem- 
bers of the Los Angeles Adver- 
tising Club. “Large advertising 
tends to concentrate business into 
larger units, and this is a good 
thing, because it tends to reduce 
the cost of selling. The cost of 
doing business at retail in this 
country to-day is simply disgrace- 
ful—and this is not the individual 
retailer’s fault, either. It simply 
means that we are inefficient about 
it—there are all sorts of wastes 
and dislocations in the process of 
getting goods from the manufac- 
turers into the hands of the con- 
sumers. I believe in large adver- 
tising because I know that it re- 
duces the cost of doing business, 
and therefore gives the goods to 
the consumer more cheaply. I 
don’t mean, however, that retail 
business must develop only along 
the line of the department store 
—there is just as much opportu- 
nity to concentrate .in the selling 
of a specialty. Filene’s is a spe- 
cialty shop doing a $10,000,000-a- 
year business. : 
“Retail advertising at present 1s 
done very badly, it seems to me, 
in spite of the fact that we are 
training ourselves to do better work 
and through the medium of ad- 
vertising clubs and similar organi- 
zations to know more about it. 
We educate the public to expect 
special bargains at reduced prices 
when the moon is in some particu- 
lar quarter, or at the full—aad 
yet our fixed costs, our expense 
of doing business, remain the same, 
day in and day out. Our insti- 
tution has done away with special 
sales and bargain inducements al- 
together, and we find that it 
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works, in the long rua, to our 
very great advantage. Though I 
believe that most men are good 
at heart, and will do the right 
thing if they are intelligent 
enough to see what it is, we busi- 
ness men have fallen into a habit 
of conventional misstatement ia 
our retail advertising which we 
first endure, ‘then pity, then em- 
brace’—and finally forget that it 
is wrong. 


OVER-EMPHASIS ON BARGAINS DULLS 
SENSES 


‘Tf we don’t get returns from 
our newspaper advertising it is 
largely our own fault. People 
won't respond to advertising if 
they have no faith in the paper 
they read. We foolishly and 
wastefully encourage disbelief in 
advertising by allowing the news- 
papers to print our ads alongside 
those of patent-medicine quacks, 
get-rich-quick schemers, ‘massage 
parlors, and so on. It isn’t 
enough tc have a majority of the 
ads in the paper honest—you can’t 
tolerate an egg which is nineteen- 
twentieths good! 

“Advertisers have no business 
to try to interfere in the editorial 
policy of the newspapers in any 
way whatever. When they do so, 
they simply destroy the confidence 
which the readers have in the pa- 
per, both the news aad advertis- 
ing columns. It doesn’t matter 
what the editorial policy is, it 
can’t hurt any legitimate adver- 
tiser—if it is an honest policy. 
I think the endeavor to get pub- 
licity in the form of news articles 
is absolutely wrong. If the facts 
involved constitute real news, the 
papers will publish them anyhow; 
and if they are not real news, we 
have no business to try to force 
them into the paper. The attempt 
to shape the editorial policy of 
the newspaper results in the for- 
mation of a vicious circle—it hurts 
the readers and hurts the adver- 
tisers and, finally, it hurts the 
city. If there are things that are 
wrong anywhere, the sooner the 
light of publicity is shed upon 
them the better. You can’t stop 
an epidemic of typhoid or yel- 
low fever by covering up the 
facts.” 





In 1915 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


carried a greater volume of ad- 
vertising than in any previous 
year during its existence. 

The first three issues of 1916, 
January, February and March, 
show a gain of more than 15% 
over the corresponding issues of 
1915—and from present indica- 
tions the gain in the April issue 
will be even greater. 


Just one thing is responsible for this con- 
sistently proee, gain—the ability of the 
advertising columns to return to adver- 
tisers a good profit on their investment. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
O. J. ELDER, Manager 
Chicage Office: Peoples Gas Building 
W. J. MACDONALD, Manager 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


12680 Retail Grocers and 
Jobbers on the Pacific Slope 


A majority can be led tc 
co-operate with any live manu- 
facturer who presents his prod- 
uct and proposition in the right 
manner. 

We have been working the 
Pacific Slope for twenty-four 
years. With our acquaintance, 
our experience, organization and 
methods we can help some more 
manufacturers advertise and sell 
goods in this territory. 

We do our work in the manu- 
facturer's name and, we believe, 
do it better than a branch can 
do it. 


The Geo. F. Eberhard Company 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
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Directory of Britain’s Great Advertising 
Media 


Short Synopsis of Class, Circulation, Scope, Rates, &c. 





« ” THE most fa- | 
mous and most 


widely quoted 
humorous paper in the World. Wields won- 
derful power in political and social life, and 
is one of the essential British Institutions. 
Was the first high-class illustrated paper in 
London to state and guarantee Net Sale, and 
is so far the only one in its class so to do. 
Advertising rates based on Net Sale each 
week of 100,000. Net Saleis now in excess 
oo stan 000. 10 Bouverie St., London, Eng. 


THE TATLER| 


QUITE THE LEADING ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED SOCIETY PAPER. 
THE FAVORITE WITH ALL. 


Price Sixpence 





THE LARGEST “NEWSPAPER SERIES IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Hulton’s 6,000,000 Group 


Picture Papers, Daily Papers, Weekly Papers, 
Morning Papers, Evening Papers. 


THE HULTON COMPANY 
| Daily Sketch Building London, England 





|/THE SPHERE 


NOW GREAT BRITAIN’S FOREMOST 
ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 


Compare it with any other week by week. 


Price Sixpence 





re] S. “The 


is Britain’s two-cent weekly of clean humour, 
inted satire and clever cartoons,read only by 
influential and refined people. C irculation now 
of $150 per page based on 
guaranteed NET PAID SALEs of 150,000 w eekly. 


over 190,000, but rate 


PASSING SHOW” 


Philip Emanuel 
Advt. Manager 
ODHAMS LIMITED 
94-95 Long Acre 
London, England 





TWO BRITISH 


THE FIELD 


(Weekly, Price 6d.) 
The Standard Authority of the World on S; 
Travel, the Estate, the Country House an the 
Interests of the Country Gentleman. 


Offices: 





INSTITUTIONS 


THE QUEEN 


(Weekly, Price 6d.) 
The Premier Lady’s N 





The r 
| authority on Social Matters, F ashions, and HH a 
|, Interests of the Educated Woman. 


Windsor House, Bream’s Bldgs., London, England 





THE ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS 


THE OLDEST AND BEST ILLUSTRATED 
PAPER IN THE WORLD 


Office for Advertisements: 195 Strand, W. C. 


| The Illustrated Sporting 


and Dramatic News 


THE LARGEST SALE OF ANY COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN'S NEWSPAPER. 


Offices - - - 172 Strand, London 





THE SKETCH 


THE GREATEST TRIUMPH IN MODERN 
ILLUSTRATED JOURNALISM 





Office for Advertisements: 195 Strand, London 








The Lady’s Pictorial 


THE LEADING LADY’S 
NEWSPAPER. 


Offices - - - 172 Strand, London 





Specimen copy of any of the above publications with fuller particulars can be obtained 
from The Dorland Special Agency for British Publications, 366 Fifth Ave., New York- 
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Directory of Britain’s Great | 
Advertising Media | 

Short Synopsis of Class, Circulation, 
Scope, Rates, &c. 





“The Bystander” 


IS THE MOST BRILLIANT BRITISH 
LIVE ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 


Advertisers Know This 
DO YOU? 


British Advertisers whose articles appeal to 
the more moneyed classes have long since 
learned to look upon 


“The Sunday Tinies”’ 


ag one of the most valuable of the 
media at their disposal 


SUNDAY TIMES, London, England 
The weekly paper that is read by the business 
man and his wife. ESTABLISHED 1822 


THE OBSERVER 


(Founded 1791) 
The Oldest and Leading Sunday Newspaper. 
Certified Net Sales Over 200,000 Weekly 
Advertisements $5.00 per s.c. inch 


12-14 Newton Street, Holborn, London 



















All Gentlewomen 


ie 


ane ILLUSTRATED 
a EEKLY JOURNAL 
for GENTL rw OMEN 


THE CONNOISSEUR 


(Founded 1901) 
(The Magazine for Collectors, ay 
35-39, Maddox St., London, W. 

The Connoisseur has the cane sale by many 
times that of any similar magazine published. 
Advertisement Rate $100 per page 
Specimen copy sent on application. 


AMERICAN PUBLISHERS 


TRADE JOURNALS 


’ (United States and Canada) 

are urged to send specimen copies, rates— 
classified and gee  Dorland 
Agency, Ltd., 16, Regent St., London, S. W. 


BUSINESS WILL FOLLOW 


Specimen copy of any of the above publications | 
with fuller | ere yy can be obtained from 
The Dorlan cial Agency for British Publi- 
cations, 366 Fi th Avenue, New York. 














ACREAGE 





Nearly 14% Acrés 


of Fertile Territory 


For $500 


In addition to purchasing 
this site in Britain’s main 
commercial thoroughfare, a 
handsome structure will be 
placed thereon to your speci- 
fication, and the adjoining 
territory drained of all that’s 
noxious. 

Of course you’re a Buyer! 
But where is Britain’s main 
commercial thoroughfare ? 


The pages of 


JomBjou 


of course ! 


| The figure given is the total 
area of space bought by the 


user of a page—cost $500— 
in over 1,300,000 copies. 


PHILIP EMANUEL 


Advertisement Manager 


ODHAMS LIMITED 
| 93 & 94, Long Acre, Londén, W.C., England 
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| Printers and their Specialties 


Advertisers Can Consult with Profit, this List 
of Printers, When Planning their Next Job 


RE AD PRINTING 

COMPANY 

HIRAM SHERWOOD, Presiden 
You will be relieved of 


vexatious details by 
our expert knowledge 


106 SEVENTH AVE., N. Y. 
Telephone 6396 and 6397 Chelsea 





Walters & Mahon 


Incorporated 


“Printing that Pulls” 


64 Church St. 
" New York City 


PHONE CORTLANDT 1087-1088 





CATALOGUES 


bound in cloth, leather, 
or paper. Best quality 
and reasonable prices. 
Quantity orders solicited. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL Co. 
Bookbinding Department 
426-428 West Broadway, New York 


E try to solve your 

printing problems 

in accordance with 
your needs, your taste and 
your ideas of cost. 


THE KALKHOFF Co. 
216 West 18th Street, New York 





“TINHE best is the 

cheapest” — and 

it. is especially true of 

advertising composition. 
Day and Night Service 

C. E. RUCKSTUHL, INc. 


Typographic Service 
27 East 31st STREET, NEW Y ORK 


Wewere Selected out of 21 
of Chicago’s Best Printers 
to Produce the 


OFFICIAL PROGRAM 
of the Chicago Convention, A.A.C. of W. 


A. D. Weinthrop & Co. 
Personal Service Printers 
626 South Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 








WE operate the largest 
plant in the East for the 
complete manufacture of high 
grade catalogs and magazines. 


Prompt deliveries guaranteed. 


THE PERIODICAL PRESS 
76-88 Lafayette St. - - New York 





ANY of America’s prominent adver- 
tisers and advertising agencies like 
the pennee Batten Co., J. Walter 

Thompson Co., Frank 
Seaman, Inc., Federal 


Booklets RAS 
Catalogs \ Gh 


——_———— NS 
Agency and others, 
requiring High Class prtaters of Panrens’ Ix 


Booklet and Catalog 
Work use the W. 13th St, N.Y. 
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| Engraving — Designing — Electrotyping 


A Handy Buyer’s Guide for Advertisers, 
Advertising Agents and Publishers 





THE 
GILL ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 


Our reproductions for printing in colors 
are of the same excellent quality as our 
“black and white” engravings. These have 
been the standard of quality for 27 years. 


SERVICE EQUAL TO QUALITY 


140 Fifth Avenue, at 19th St. 
Phone 4440 Chelsea 


“Che ! 
Colorplate Engraving Co. 


J.E. Rhodes, Pres. Sil West 43:4 StNY. 











SCIENTIFIC 


Telephones Chelsea 2117-2118-2229 


Best Equipped Plantin New York 


INE PLATES 


sh ENGRAVING Co 
406-426 W. 31st St., New York 











ELECTRO SERVICE 
IN CANADA 


‘Dear Mr. Hirt-— MONTREAL, Nov. 10-15 


I want to thank you for the consis- 
tently good service you are giving this 
office—both in the quality of the plates 
you are making aud in the details of 
shipment and checking. The Tooke 
job just completed is expecially good. 
Very truly yours, 
J, J. Gipsons, LimirEep, 
by Paul Fitzpatrick.” 


RAPID ELECTROTYPE CO. 
OF CANADA 


345-347 Craig W. Montreal, P. Q. 








ABOUT ZINC 

Try to imagine a strip of ZINC one 
inch wide and 22 city blocks long. 

Then you get some idea of just how 
much ZINC cuts we make week in and 
week out. 

_And we don’t let up on the quality 
either. 


Metropolitan Art Craft Co. 


Photo-Engravers 
2 Duane St. New York 
Telephones Beekman 2980-1-2 


DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE 


THE STERLING 
ENGRAVING CO. 


Designing Retouching 
Halftones Ben Day 
Color Process Wax 


New York City, N. Y. 


Tenth Av. cor 36th St. 
Tel. 3900 Greeley 


200 William St. 
Tel, 2900 Beekman 








HE draftsmanship of Leyen- 

decker, the colors of Parrish 
—Beck engraving is so highly 
adapted to brilliant reproduc- 
tions, that most of them are made 
by Beck in magazines, news- 
papers, posters and booklets. 


THE BECK ENGRAVING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 








Advertising Agencies will do well to 
consider our service when in need of 


’ Process Color Plates 


Being the leading house in Color 
Printing, we are eminently quali- 
fied in judging printing plates for 
Color Work. 


ZEESE - WILKINSON CO. 


424-438 W. 33rd St., New York 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Give a Local Point 
to Your Next 
Campaign 


THE GROUP PLAN 


Here is the ideal group. Take these six northern states for 
a try-out market, put your salesmen in here—get as near 
100 per cent distribution as is possible and the campaign 
will quickly prove itself. Your copy in the 


Home Daily Newspapers 


will soon win a market for you, if the goods and prices 


are right. 


“I am going to say, in a broad and general 
way, that the brain of man, down to this day 
of submarines and ad clubs, has not conjured 
forth another all-round medium that equals 


the daily newspaper. 


To argue this question 


would be as futile as to dispute with a man 
who claims there are icebergs in hell!”— 


Bert Moses. 


If all New England is too big a group for you—make your 
campaign in these 12 papers. They dominate their cities. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 29,591. 


Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000. 


Post and 
Telegram 


BRIDGEPORT, CT., 


Daily Circulation 25,375 net paid. 


Population 110,000, with suburbs 150,000. 


HARTFORD, CT., COURANT 
Daily Circulation 16,800. 


Population 98,915, with suburbs 125,000. 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily circulation 19,414. 


Population 133,605, with suburbs 150,000. 


MERIDEN, CT., RECORD 
Daily Circulation 5,963. 


Population 37,265, with suburbs 50,000. 


WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN 
Daily Circulation 8,783. 


Population 73,144, with suburbs 100,000. 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 20,944. 

Population 58,571, with suburbs 75,000. 
BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation 10,014. 

Population 20,468, with suburbs 40,000. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. — Prion ant 
Daily Circulation 27,705. 

Population 75,0638, with suburbs 150,000. 
LYNN, MASS., ITEM 

Daily Circulation 15,261. 


Population 89,336, with suburbs 100,000. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS, Standard 
Daily Circulation 20,949 net paid. 


Population 109,000, with suburbs 120,000. 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 20,021. 


Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000. 
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Ford Starts Campaign 
Against ““Militarism” 


Full-page Advertisement Aimed 
to Make the Public Think— 
More Is to Follow, Although 
Complete Campaign Has Not 
Thus Far Been Worked Out— 
Opposition Replies 


SYMPOSIUM for and against 

national preparedness was let 
loose last week when Henry Ford’s 
full-page  editorial-advertisement 
against national military prepared- 
ness started in some of the New 
York evening newspapers on 
Washington’s Birthday. On 
Thursday morning the New York 
Times published a half-page an- 
swer to Mr. Ford’s ad at the in- 
stance of the American Defense 
Society. 

There have been rumors that’ the 
Ford anti-preparedness campaign 
contemplated an appropriation for 
advertising of a million dollars. 

According to Kirk B. Alexan- 
der, of the Power, Alexander & 
Jenkins Co., of Detroit, who han- 
dles the Ford advertising, there is 
no definite plan of campaign as 
yet. Mr. Alexander told a repre- 
sentative of Printers’ Ink in De- 
troit, that what is done in the fu- 
ture depends largely on what the 
exponents of preparedness de- 
velop in the campaign that they 
are inaugurating. 

Mr. Ford’s real purpose, in thus 
advertising, it is said, is not to op- 
pose preparedness per se, but to 
excite a full and free discussion 
of this question among the Ameri- 
can people; to stimulate every- 
body to think out the problem for 
himself, so that whatever action 
follows will represent the real 
voice of the majority. 

In stimulating published action 
from the opposition he has ac- 
complished one of his main pur- 
poses; that all the facts and views 
of both sides can be laid down 
before the public, which can then 
decide for itself the merits of the 
case, and lay the basis for an in- 
telligent public course of action. 

It is not Mr. Ford’s idea, how- 
ever, to force his own views on 
the public in this way. Nor is 
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PICK ONE 
CITY 


Like Portland, Maine, if you have 
doubts about advertising your product. 


You have had many arguments in 
favor of advertising but you think your 
proposition 1s different from all others 
and cannot be advertised with profit. 

It is quite possible you have been 
quite right as far as you have looked 
into things but you fave not looked 
in far enough. 

Just write us and we will tell you 
what your possibilities are in Portland 
if you advertise in Portland’s greatest 
newspaper. The 


PORTLAND 
EVENING 
EXPRESS 


Leads all others in everything that 
is desirable. 


Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—Chicago——-New York 











Automobile Advertising 
in Bridgeport 


The Sunday Post of February 20th con- 
sisted of 75 pages and carried 72,800 lines of 
automobile advertisng. 

This Was not a special edition but was com- 
piled in about ten ~*~ time by the regu- 
lar advertising staff of the Post. This issue 
preceded the automobile show which opened 
the following day in the State Armory in 
Bridgeport. 

Bridgeport has always been keenly inter- 
ested in the devel t of the 
and all its diversities; the home or the — 
mobile Company of America, one of the first 
manufacturers of automobiles in this coun- 
try, it has increased and developed in its in- 
terest with the growth of this prosperous con- 
cern. The edition published by the Post 
contained many interesting news features con- 
cerning the birth and present status of the 
automobile in Bridgeport, in addition to 
other instructive data. 

Bridgeport’s remarkable prosperity is again 
demonstrated by this tremendous amount of 
automobile business carried in the Sunday 

‘ost. 


POST and TELEGRAM 


Largest Circulation of any Bridge- 
port paper by many thousands! 





Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston——Chicago——New York 
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He Doubled His 
Appropriation 
Don’t you think that an 


advertising company that in one 
year can produce sufficient results 
for an advertiser in a hard-fought 
field to warrant him in doubling 
his appropriation the second year, 
is worth looking into? When the 
writer was an advertising man- 
ager, things like this interested 
him. They would you, too, if you 
knew about them. 


Remember, solicitation is 
the smallest factor in the growth 
of our business. Fie who solicits 
most serves least. Let’s spend a 
few minutes and a two-cent stamp 
to exchange the facts. 


TurnerAdvertising Company 


Street.Chica do 









"Nothing Succeeds Like Service” 





A Conservative 
Estimate 


places the payrolls of the big 
manufacturing concerns of 


-LOWELL, Mass., at more 
than $450,000 each week. 


In other industries and in 
neighboring towns are thous- 
ands of wage earners whose 
purchasing power added to 
the above makes the terri- 
tory served by the HOME 
DELIVERY SYSTEM of the 


Courier - Citizen 


valuable for the 
NATIONAL ADVERTISER 


National Representatives 


BRYANT, GRIFFITH & FREDRICKS, Inc. 
New York Chicago Boston 
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any press-agent work contem. 
plated in the campaign; the mag- 
nitude of the question, as djs- 
cussed in this wise, it is felt, will 
arouse enough comment in the 
editorial columns of the press, 


WHERE COPY WILL APPEAR 


The full-page copy that has 
been running was sent to fifty- 
four large metropolitan newspa- 
pers and eight farm papers; all 
full pages. At present plans are 
being considered to extend the 
list to cities of 50,000 population 
and upwards, possibly to include 
more farm papers and magazines 
and to repeat on their first list 
with new copy. Final decision is 
expected when Mr. Ford returns 
to Detroit this week. That others 
will follow, however, he relates in 
this first ad. 

No copy has been prepared long 
ahead, as comment will be based 
on future published statements of 
the pro-preparedness faction in 
the country. 

After putting the inaugural of 
the preparedness movement 
squarely up to the Navy League, 
Mr. Ford’s ad, which in most 
cases is subscribed to by a replica 
of his signature, cites Congress- 
man Clyde H. Tavenner’s speeches 
in the House on “The World- 
wide War Trust,” and “The 
Navy League Unmasked.” Ac- 
cording to the ad, Mr. Tavenner 
charges that the Navy League is 
made up largely of a group o 
what he calls “war traffickers”; a 
world-wide group who will arm 
both sides in any war—and will 
supply any country they arm with 
an enemy. Mexico is cited as an 
example in support of this state- 


| ment. 


After calling attention to an al- 
leged variation in the President's 
own views on preparedness, the 
copy goes on to arouse a public 
consideration of the merits of the 


case: 

“The public should think for 
themselves and demand to know 
the facts. Whatever the standing 
of the country’s safety, this much 
is due the people: they should be 
allowed to share the secret tef- 
rorizing dispatches the President 
declared in his recent tour he re- 
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ceived almost hourly. The nation 
is great enough and the people 
strong enough to bear the worst, 
to know what threatens them. 

“Not only that, but it is the 
right of the people to demand of 
their President the causes for his 
alarm. And if that alarm is not 
genuine, they have a right to know 
why it is uttered by the head of 
the nation....I strongly urge 
every man and woman who de- 
sires that this country should re- 
main at peace to write a protest 
against the extravagant pro- 
gramme now in Congress, to 
write to his Congressman, to the 
two United States Senators from 
his State, and to the President 
of the United States. A sentence 
or two will do. But make your 
meaning plain.” 

Another paragraph appealing to 
the matter-of-fact business-Amer- 
ican mind is: 

“The sooner the government of 
the world gets down to a business 
basis the better off the world will 
be. I cannot conceive how any 
business man in the United States, 
after viewing the result of mili- 
tary preparation in Europe, real- 
izing the geographical situation of 
the United States, and considering 
the result of the Dardanelles op- 
erations, could so allow his fears 
to be played upon by military bar- 
gainers as to approve the plan 
to make this nation an armed 
camp. There have been fine words 
about ‘preparedness’ and ‘militar- 
ism’ being totally different, but 
Europe knows to-day that the 
only difference is in spelling.” 

The advertisement of the oppo- 
sition quoted extracts from 
speeches in support of prepared- 
ness made at the national conven- 
tion of the American Defense So- 
ciety on Washington’s Birthday by 
David Jayne Hill, Adjutant-Gen- 
eral Stotesbury, N.G.N.Y.; Henry 
B. Joy, president of the Packard 
Motor Company; Leslie M. Shaw 
and others. 

The advertisement also displays 
in a box the purpose and policy 
of the American Defense Society, 
and comes out flat for compulsory 
military training. It also appeals 
for funds for the “Henry Ford 
Reply Fund.” 
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HOUSE ORGANS 


For four years I have written 
Varnish Talks, reaching 80,000 paizit- 
ers; Selling Power, reaching 45,000 
hardware dealers and a considerable 
part of the Co-opt-or, reaching a 
national sales force. F 

These are the successful house or- 
gans of Pratt & Lambert, Inc. that 
have received such frequent favorable 
criticism from Printers’ Ink. 

I am now specializing on house 
organs, either writing or delivering 
your house organ completely printed. 

Correspondence is invited from any 
concern that is anxious to put out a 
live, original house organ that does 
not resort to paste pot and shears. 


Samples will be sent with 
my reply. 


AW.LANDSHEFT 
1046 MARINE BANK BLDG. 
BUFFALO.N.Y. 





































In the Battle For Business 
Is Your Ammunition Right? 


Et us be your munitions plant. We are 
constantly at your service for the pro- 
duction of Aigh grade color work, Car Cards, 
posters, show cards, window displays, Folders, 
and all the rest of the advertising battery 
WE WILL PRODUCE YOUR CATALOG 
OR BOOKLET, IN EVERY DETAIL, 


INCLUDING WRITING, DESIGNING, 
PRINTING, AND BINDING 


Walker Lithograph 
“Publishing Co. + 
400 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 
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PrinTERS’ INK 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office 


A F¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 





Printers’ INK PuBLISHING CoMPANY 

Publishers, 
Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenug, New York 
City. Telephone 1346-7-8-9 Murray Hill. 
President and Secretary, J. Il. Romer. Vice- 
President and Treasurer, R. W. LAwReENceE. 
General Manager, J. M. Hopxins. The ad- 
dress of the company is the address of the 
officers. 





Chicago Office: Marquette Building, J. C. 
AspLey, Manager. 

New England Office; 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Jutrus MatHews, Manager. 

Atlanta. Office: Candler Bldg., Gro. M. 
Konn, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: Third National Bank Build- 
ing, A. D. McKinney, Manager, Tel. Olive 43. 
Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 
two dollars a year, five dollars for three years, 
one dollar for six months. Five cents a copy. 
Forei nm Postage, one dollar per year extra. 
Canadian Postage, fifty cents. 

Advertising rates: Page, $75; half page, $37.50; 
quarter page, $18.75; one inch, $5.60. 





Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor. 








New York, Marcu 2, 1916 








Contributors 11 common with 
to National *% "umber of oth- 


er publishers, we 
Defense received, last 


week, the following night letter- 
gram: 

“By direction of Executive Com- 
mittee,” it reads, “I ask if we may 
add name of Printers’ INK to 
those American publications con- 
tributing page or column advertis- 
ing to cause of better national de- 
fense. Failure of Congress to pro- 
vide legislation eighteen months 
after outbreak of war in Europe 
makes it imperative that American 
citizens co-operate in immediate 
propaganda campaign. Resigna- 
tion of Secretary Garrison marks 
crisis in history of defense agi- 
tation. Motion picture companies 
are aiding by weekly reels. All 
big industries being organized. 
Wide publicity will be given all 
magazines aiding. Please wire 
you will help. This appeal made 
to you as an American, by Ameri- 
cans, for Americans. 

“C. S. THompson, Chairman 
Executive Committee, AMERICAN 
DEFENSE Soctety.” 

Now whatever opinion one may 


hold with respect to the national 
defense propaganda — however 
necessary it may seem to bring 
pressure to bear upon Congress, 
and no matter how worthy the ef- 
forts of the American Defense 
Society may appear—contributions 
of advertising space are no proper 
form of support. The Society 
does not ask the National Bis- 
cuit Company ‘to donate a hundred 
cases of Uneeda Biscuit, nor does 
it request the Cudahy Packing 
Company to forward a carload of 
Old Dutch Cleanser. When such 
concerns decide that a_ patriotic 
cause deserves their support, they 
write a check. In our opinion 
the publisher who wishes to sup- 
port the American Defense So- 
ciety’s propaganda ought to fol- 
low exactly the same course. 

As a matter of fact, the So- 
ciety’s appeal is based, like the 
hundreds of other appeals of simi- 
lar character, upon the assump- 
tion that advertising space costs 
the publisher nothing, and may be 
given away freely because it has 
no standard of value. It is the 
same assumption which lies at the 
root of all the “trade deals” and 
“swaps” and secret rebates which 
have prevented advertising space 
from attaining a real standard of 
value. 

Printers’ INK once defined a 
trade deal as a transaction in 
which both parties lose, and to an 
even greater degree it is true of 
space donations. Every adver- 
tiser who hears of the transaction 
begins to doubt whether the space 
is really worth what he is paying 
for it. 

If the publisher of any paper de- 
cides that the appeal of the Ameri- 
can Defense Society or of the 
Tuberculosis Society or of the 
Song Birds’ Protective Society is 
worthy of his support, his proper 
course is to sign a check to the 
Society’s order. It will be a do- 
nation without any strings tied to 
it. If the Society decides that it 
wants to invest in that publisher’s 
advertising space, it may do so 
upon the same terms as are ac- 
corded to any other advertiser. 
It is only upon that basis of a like 
treatment for everybody that any 
product can attain a standard of 
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value, and it applies to advertising 
space quite as forcefully as to any 
tangible article of merchandise. 





It is by no means 
an a new thought 


that margins 
erentiated = should carefully 


be differentiated from profits, and 
that both should be accurately de- 
fined; but so many instances con- 
stantly occur wherein great laxity 
is evident—to put it charitably— 
that perhaps a re-statement may 
aid to keep this important matter 
actively before us. 

To begin with, it would be well 
to eliminate the term, gross profit, 
and use the more accurate term, 
margin, to define gross return. 
Not that gross profit is incorrect; 
but because margin is gross prof- 
it—a single distinct word and 
therefore preferable to two words 
—and properly embraces the en- 
tire spread between the cost and 
selling price of any commodity. 
The commercial definition of mar- 
gin is: “The difference between 
the cost of an article and its sell- 
ing price: constituting the sum 
from which incidental expenses, 
risks, and profits are to be met,” 
according to the dictionary. 

But much more important is it 
that both margin and profit be 
computed on the selling price. - It 
was long the prime failing of 
merchants to figure on the cost, 
and that did not matter so much 
in the old days of long margins 
in many lines; but since the 
spread has become much shorter, 
due to close population, competi- 
tion, emulation, etc., merchants, 
especially enlightened merchants, 
have adopted the more correct and 
safer method. Manufacturers and 
advertising men still lean toward 
the old way, because, we strongly 
suspect, such method makes the 
spread sound more liberal to the 
dealer; but this method becomes a 
boomerang when the merchant is 
posted. ; 

A rather well-informed grocer 
gave us this anecdote recently: 

“A salesman offered me some 
new-style ‘dustless’ mops and 
stated that the margin allowed 
was 70 per cent. That sounded 
too liberal to be true—too liberal 
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for good business sense—so I got 
the prices and did some figuring 
of my own. Then I found that 
the margin was 70 per cent on 
cost; but only 41 per cent plus the 
way I have figured ever since I 
began to compute margins. Of 
course, the salesman was not to 
blame—he was only following in- 
structions; but 41 per cent is such 
a splendid margin on anything to 
be handled by grocers or hard- 
waremen that I wondered what 
had induced those manufacturers 
to make such a statement. Being 
men of present times, it seemed to 
me that they must have known 
better; and I wondered how it was 
that they knew so little of their 
immediate market—the retailer— 
that they should try to weave such 
a web of fairy tales for his con- 
sumption. I bought the mops— 
yes: I bought them—they did not 
sell anything to me. Such mar- 
gin as 41 per cent is ample any 
time; but my confidence in the 
seller is always shaken when 41 
per cent is stated to be 70 per 
cent.” 

Now, why is it proper to figure 
on the selling price? Because ex- 
penses, commissions, all shrink- 
ages and incidentals are always 
computed on the turnover, the 
gross sales. Twenty-five per cent 
on the cost is equivalent to 20 
per cent on the sales; 50 per cent 
on cost figures 33 1-3 per cent on 
sales; 100 per cent on cost is 50 
per cent on sales. These differ- 
ences are so great as to be strik- 
ing. The man who thinks he is 
making 25 per cent and is only get- 
ting 20 per cent may be ruined by 
the miscalculation. And what 
shall we say of the merchant who 
dreams of 100 per cent and real- 
izes but 50 per cent?—where is he 
likely to get off? 

“But,” protests the manufactur- 
er, “if I state my allowance on 
the selling price and my competi- 
tor on the cost, how will I stand 
with the average ignorant retail- 
er? He will think I am not pay- 
ing him enough and I shall lose 
out with him.” The answer is 
that the retailer is not so ignorant. 
You cannot to-day tell just who 
is posted. If you overstate to the 
enlightened merchant you lose 
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caste with him, while understate- 
ment is safe with the unthinking 
for the same reason that over- 
statement has always “gone” with 
him. So, in this day of general 
enlightenment, you stand to gain 
much more than you can lose. 

Again, you can join in the work 
of teaching the merchant correct 
ways to figure. If you think you 
have not the time, try it. It has 
been found to be the most profit- 
able work by those who have done 
that very thing. Give it to your 
salesmen both ways. Put it in the 
trade literature both ways. That 
will keep you right with all of 
your distributors—and it will set 
all of them thinking. The wise 
will approve of your work. The 
ignorant will become wise—and 
thank you for their increased 
knowledge. 

Lastly, the understatement of 
margin tends to discourage price- 
cutting. The merchant who might 
feel like giving away part of 50 
per cent will hesitate to sacrifice 
any part of 33 1-3 per cent. 

None of this is theory unsup- 
ported by experience. It is the 
right idea, well established through 
having been tried out. 

So, it should now be made an 
established custom to state all 
margins, as margins—the total 
spread between cost and_ sale 
price; to confine the term profit 
to net profit; and to state both 
always on the selling price. Thus 
shall we standardize practice and 
we shall say what is true. And 
we all know that TRUTH is now 
recognized as mighty and that it 
will prevail. 


Letting The refusal of 
ygo the Federal 
B nes Be Court at Balti- 


Bygones - more to order 
the immediate dissolution of the 
American Can Company is im- 
portant as another indication that 
the courts are growing less willing 
to penalize business men for acts 
committed in times past: that they 
are not quite so quick to apply 
the higher ethical standards of 
to-day to the business methods of 
fifteen or twenty years ago. Few 
business men, we fancy, would 





care to be judged to-day by their 
acts of twenty years 4go, yet that 
is exactly the sort of judgment 
which has been passed upon many 
concerns under the anti-trust laws. 
On the theory of a “continuing 
conspiracy” the Government has 
gone minutely into past history 
and dragged to light a series of 
events which, judged by modern 
standards, would be promptly con- 
demned. Having discovered such 
a basis for the theory, it is only 
necessary to find a few sporadic 
instances of the same sort’ oc- 
curring within recent years to 
prove a guilty purpose to restrain 
competition, and to show that it 
continued up to the present time. 
_ It was that process of reason- 
ing—most conspicuously exempli- 
fied in the Cash Register case— 
which led many business men to 
believe that such a thing as ref- 
ormation was never contemplated 
by the anti-trust laws. The con- 
cern which had once unwittingly 
offended could not expect to win 
absolution by later years of scru- 
pulous conformity to the law as 
interpreted. Indeed, it appeared 
at one time as though the very 
attempt at reformation would be 
construed as an added reason for 
punishment. 

Fortunately, however, the courts 
seem to be getting away from that 
idea. In the International Har- 
vester and the United States Steel 
cases the courts refused to order 
the extreme penalty solely on ac- 
count of reprehensible conduct in 
times past, and now the Ameri- 
can Can case makes it even clear- 
er. The court retains jurisdiction 
over the case for the purpose of 
restraining any attempts to return 
to the practices which were con- 
demned, but inflicts no punishment 
for bygone acts. Business men, 
we believe, will regard this as a 
movement in the right direction. 





Burnet and Kuhn Form 
Agency 
A new advertising agency _has been 
organized in Chicago by J. Sidney 
Burnet and Paul } 
merly were associated with the Mahin 
Advertising Company. 
any will be known as the Burnet- 
uhn Advertising Company. 


R. Kuhn, who_for- 


The new com- 
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“LIFE™ 


A Thin Red Line 
= 


an 
A Long Straight Line 


Cecil Rhodes was one of the world’s geniuses 
gifted with foresight years ahead of his time. He 
stood on the brink of Victoria Falls and gazing in 
the distance, as if in a dream, exclaimed, “I see a 
thin red line stretching from Cape to Cairo.” He 
meant a British Railroad crossing the African Conti- 
nent. To-day it is a reality. 


It does not require the foresight of a genius to see 
a long straight line in the near future of the adver- 
tising business, a line dividing publications into two 
distinct classes—those to which circulation just comes 


naturally as the result of real editorial value and real 


reader interest with real advertising value, and those 
which have no editorial purpose, must force circula- 
tion by all sorts of schemes and which are published 
for advertising revenue only, with consequent dis- 
count value for the advertiser. 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations is going through 
LIFE’S books now. They will give you our latest 
circulation statement which will prove the quantity. 
But we ask you to go further than that, ask them if 
they found any cut rate subscriptions, premium book 
offers or other merchandise premiums, cut rate club- 
bing offers or schemes of any kind ta force circulation. 


The advertiser’s dollar is real—LIFE believes in 
giving him real circulation value in return. 


Begin your long straight line with LIFE now. 


Gee. Bee. Are. 


LIFE’S Advertising Manager, 31st St., West, No. 17, New York 
B. F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg., 1537, Chicago 


Member A. B.C. 



































































































The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster has referred 

more than once to the ad- 
vantages of advertising to stock- 
holders, and has commented upon 
the large number of instances in 
which the opportunity is apparent- 
ly neglected. It would seem that 
the concern which is sending divi- 
dend checks at regular intervals 
to a number of individuals who 
are influential in their respective 
circles would be almost certain to 
seize upon the opportunity to say 
something about its products or 
its service. A stockholder in a 
corporation ought to be a splen- 
did prospect for the company’s 
goods, if he can use goods of that 
nature at all. If he cannot use 
them, he ought to be a booster of 
the company’s good will. And it 
would seem that the moment when 
a man is receiving a check would 
be just about the best possible 
time to ask for his support. 


* * * 


Partly out of idle curiosity, the 
Schoolmaster asked a friend who 
has a large number of diversified 
investments to keep a record of 
the advertising matter he received 
with his dividend checks. The re- 
sult is presented on page 116 for 
what it may be worth. 

The Schoolmaster has added the 
number of stockholders in most of 
the corporations in the list, accord- 
ing to the figures recently pub- 
lished by B. C. Forbes in the New 
York American. There is consid- 
erable question as to whether a 
financial statement may be re- 
garded as an “advertising enclo- 
sure,” but the Schoolmaster is 
willing to give everybody the beae- 
fit of the doubt, so the financial 
statements are included in the list. 
Even at that, the great majority 
of the concerns represented had 
nothing to say to their stockhold- 
ers, except “Enclosed find check 
covering dividend for the quarter 
ending stuch-and-such a date. 
Please notify us promptly of any 
change of address. Very truly 
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Printers’ Ink has already com. 
mented editorially upon the “fair 
treatment” circular sent out by 
some of the railroads, which re 
quests stockholders to use their 
influence for fair treatment of 
Americaa railroads. “Do what you 
can,” it reads, “to secure reason- 
able rates, equitable taxation and 
intelligent legislation.” Some of 
the railroads in the appended list 
used that circular, and some others 
included advertising referring ¢- 
rectly to their service. The Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company did not feel 
that it was beneath its digaity to 
ask its stockholders to smoke Bull 
Durham, and Swift & Company 
enclosed some very attractive cel- 
luloid calendars advertising par- 
ticular products. The United 
States Rubber Company is not un- 
mindful of the fact that some of 
its 20,000 stockholders are prob- 
ably users of automobiles, and as 
such are occasionally in the mar- 
ket for tires. The United Cigar 
Stores Company goes straight to 
the point with a letter which reads 
as follows: 


As a stockholder of this company, we 
would like to have you realize that you 
are a co-partner in this enterprise and 
to have that mean something more to 
you than the simple act of receiving and 
cashing your dividend checks at regular 
intervals. x 

Do you not know that by patronizing 
the company’s stores, you are also help- 
ing yourselves toward larger dividends, 
and that when you find something in 
our stores that appeals to you, you 
are overlooking your opportunities if you 
do not pass that information on to some 
friend? ; 

To do this means to co-operate with 
your company’s officials toward a greater 
and more profitable business. 

It is our purpose to inform you from 
time to time as to the progress that is 
being made, and your co-operation will 
help to make our reports interesting 
reading from a stockholder’s standpoint. 

Yours for co-operation, 
Unitep Crcar Stores Co. or AMERICA 
* 


It is only fair to state; of course, 
that many of the concerns repfe- 
sented in the list do advertise to 
their stockholders in other ways. 
Some send special booklets and 
others, like the National Biscuit 
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Looks Good to Muh! 


During January, new subscriptions and renewals for Goop 
HeattH exceeded expirations by 70% (seventy per cent) and of 
the total number of new subscriptions and renewals received 78% 
(seventy-eight per cent) were for two years in advance. How’s 
that for “permanent circulation”? Can you beat it? Do you know 
any publisher who can? Come on. This is a dare. ; 


J. Dwight Brewer GOOD HE ALTH "Bate a 


Advertising Manager 








\G The Latch String of 


™ Our Circulation Books 
] is Always Hanging Out 


il MERICAN MOTORIST has pective advertisers and advertising 

















advance subscription of any motoring terested, directly or indirectly, is priv- 


magazine in America, and we stand 
ready to prove it—you to be the 
judge. 

Last month's paid subscription, 
49,722. 

Amencan Motorist has nothing to 
hide. It occupies a unique position 
due to its climb to the top rung of the 
circulation ladder. 

Our subscription books, addresso- 
graph plates and printing plant are at 
all times open to advertisers, pros- 


ileged to satisfy himself of American 


subscription 


i] the largest bona fide, paid-in- agencies. In fact, any one who is in- 
i 


Motorist’s exact 


and how it is obtained. 


Come to Washington and see for 
yourself—seeing is believing. If you 
cannot spare the time to come per- 
sonally, send an auditor. It is not 
necessary to announce your coming 
in advance. No other motoring mag- 
azine ever gave advertisers such 
liberal latitude in determining circu- 
lation. 


We repeat, American Motorist has nothing to hide. 
Published by 
American Automobile Association Publishing Co. 


HEADQUARTERS: Riggs Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
L. M. BRADLEY, Advertising 


R. H. SMITH 
437 Fifth Ave, New York City 


A. A. RUSSELL 
1210 Boyce Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


T. H. NIXON 


510 Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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Company and the Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Company, for example, 
have sent sample boxes of their 
products to their stockholders. 
The accompanying list represents 
only the enclosures with dividend 
checks, and the Schoolmaster does 
not mean to insinuate that the 
concern which draws a blank in 
this particular investigation is nec- 
essarily unmindful of the good 
will of its stockholders: 


“Why,” writes an advertise 
“why doesn’t Uncle Sam allow x 
to do some real, genuine 14-karg 
co-operating with his Post Office 
Department? 

“Haven't you often received ad. 
vertising matter that had bee 
addressed to a former address 
and then re-addressed ?” 

“There is commendable eff. 


ciency in finding you finally, but 
why should the advertiser be al. 








NaME OF CoMPANY. 
American Agricultural Chemical Co. 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. 
American Car & Foundry Co 
American Hosiery Co. ............. 
American Locomotive Co. 

American Smelting & Refining Co... 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
American Tobacco Co. 


American Woolen Co. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.... 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 

Central ther Co 

Chicago & Northwestern Ry. Co.... 
Cluett, Peabody & Co 

Crucible Steel Co. of America... 
General Electric Company 

Great Northern Railway... 


No. or STOCKHOLDERS. 


ADVERTISING ENCLOSURE, 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Financial statement. 

None, 

Financial statement. 

Folder advertising 
tobacco. 

None. 

‘Fair Treatment” circular. 

‘Fair Treatment” circular. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

“Fair Treatment” circular. Folder 
advertising “Oriental Limited.” 


“Bull Durham” 


None. 
None. 
Financial statement. 


6,849 
6,258 
4,754 


International Harvester Co. of N. J. 
International Harvester Corporation. 
International Nickel Co. 


{oies Kayser & Co.... 
nders, Frary & Clark 
Lehigh Valley Railroad.. 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co.. 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co 
Manhattan Shirt Co 
Maxwell Motors Co 

Moline Plow Co 

National Biscuit Co 
National Cloak & Suit Co 
Nipe Bay Co... 

Norfolk & Western Ry. 
Northern Pacific Ry 


Pennsylvania Railroad Co 
Pressed Steel Car Co 
Pyrene Mfg. C 

Republic Iron 

Sears, Roebuck & C 
Southern Pacific Co 
Studebaker Corporation 
Swift & Co 


Temple Coal Co 
Torrington Co. 
Union Pacific System 


United Cigar Stores Co 
United Fruit Co. 


United States Rubber Co . 

United States Steel Corporation.... 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co...... 
Western Union Telegraph Co....... 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co... 


32,985 
1,794 
20,000 


one. 

None. 

‘Fair Treatment” circular, calendar. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

“Fair Treatment” circular, and folder 
advertising scenic features. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None, 

Balance sheet. 

Statement of income. 

None. 

‘Wool Soap” blotter, “Bacon” calen 
ar, “Oleomargarine” calendar. 
List of products, 

None. 

None. 

Statement of income. Double post 
card advertising route to California. 

Form letter (see above). 

Folsers advertising passenger steam 
ships. 

Folder on U. S. tires. 

Financial statement. 

Vone. 

Financial statement. 

Circular requesting stockholders @ 
use and recommend products. 
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lowed to send a whole string of time-consuming tracing service, all 
letters to the old address and force for one ordinary stamp. — 

the post-office to trace and re- “Meanwhile the advertiser goes 
address each one? The process blithely about his business, piling 
must be fearfully costly. It prac- trouble and expense on the post- 
tically calls for two deliveries on office, ignorant of the delays in 
all such letters in addition to a reaching you and of the fact that 





Population 62,288 Trading Center for 100,000 
Broc 


ton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City filled with workers and 
winners. A Dry Town doing Big Business. People have money to spend. 


Brockton Daily Enterprise 
Fania 





Daily Edition exceeds 14,500. 12 to 32 pages 
Flat Commercial rate 35 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper Sells for 2 cents 


urham” Carries a pane, of want advertisements. Best 
paper. ading general advertisers use it. 





os ts academia meeatons 











Wanted-—creative, 


CRITICAL COPY CHIEF 


Man who has made layouts and written copy to suit 
the most particular advertisers; must have initiative, 
originality and common sense. The right man will 
be given an excellent opportunity to expand. He 
should be old enough to have practical experience and 
authority ; and young enough to consider his future of 
more importance than his past. Communications con- 
fidential. State experience. Don't answer unless you 
have the abilitv to co-operate with a first class organ- 
ization and have been a finisher, not a part-producer. 


‘*A. B.,’’ Box 412, care Printers’ Ink 


























“GIBBONS Knows CANADA 
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Cash In On Your 


Experience 


AVE you reached a pe- 
riod in your business ex- 
perience where you wish 


to apply your abilities to direct 
+ profit ? 


Ry the investment of $12,000 
an opportunity is offered for 
securing a substantial share in 
the ownership of one of the 
leading publications in a rap- 
idly growing industrial field. 


The publication is located in 
Boston, but an interview can 
be arranged either in Boston or 
New York. By answering this 
advertisement you may be able 
to secure a desirable and profit- 
able business conection. 

Send details of business ex- 
perience. All communications 
will be kept confidential. 

Address, “‘B. M.,”’ Box 411, 
care Printers’ Ink. 



































Is PRINTERS’ INK 


too. Popular 


the bird has flown,”’ 


Bound Volumes. 


1914) $8.00 


1915 








POSTPAID 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING | 


COMPANY 
185 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 


in Your Office | 


‘for the safety of a | 
complete file ? | 


Put the lock on the | 
“barn door before | 


by placing a stand- | 
ing order with us for | 


FER | 
SET | 
4 books to the set | 


INK 


his lists are out of date He 
would vastly prefer to reach you 
without delay. 

“He is willing to meet the Goy. 
ernment halfway—and it is likely 
that some sort of arrangemen 
to give notification of changes jp 
address would save the post-office 
and the advertiser a great deal of 
money. At first this may seem 
like swapping one brand of nis. 
ance for another—but advertisers 
would be willing to pay for th 
service, say at a penny per not. 
fication. 

“This would recompense th 
Government immediately and the 
after-saving would be of a sig 
worthy of Mr. Burleson’s serious 
consideration. 

“As for the advertiser, he would 
keep his lists thoroughly up-to 
date at modest cost, save the time 
wasted in the readdressing of his 
misaddressed matter and prevent 
the complete waste that often oc 
curs when ‘it’s only an advertise. 
ment and not worth the trouble 
of forwarding,’ ” 


A Daniel Come to Judgment 


Hotyoxe, Mass., Feb. 24, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

You people there in the office, eve: 
though you get outside once in a whik, 
and have an opportunity, each day, t 
get the other man’s view, cannot full 
appreciate the value of being alive asi 
able to read such well-written articles 
as the one in your current issue # 
“The Potato that Advertises a Gret 
Railroad.” 

It is no trouble to grasp each line an 
its complete meaning. Like the ms 
of whom it is told, after hearing Danié 
Webster speak, put the climax on is 
praise of the -—— effort, by exclaix 
ing: “Why, understood every wor 
of it.” 

Cuartes H. Monas. 

(A student or interpreter of life amt 
business.) 


Kirthead “Leslie’s’” Photogre 
pher in Russia 

Lucien §S. Kirthead will sail on Mare 
7th for Russia, where he will a 
as Leslie’s war-photographer with th 
Czar’s army. Mr. Kirthead travels wit 
Stanley Washburn, of the Londo 
Times, whose influential connection & 
Russia meam special privileges for be 
and for Mr. Kirthead at the front. 


Charles Koethen has been appointet 
advertising manager of Brandee® 
Stores, Omaha, Neb. For 14 years 
was on the advertising staff of Abraham 
& Straus, Brooklyn. 
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Damage Suit Over Use of 
Wrong Illustration 


The Court of Appeals of New York 
decided, February 21, that, the New 
York Times was not liable in damages 
for running an illustration of an Inno- 
vation marucobe trunk in an advertise- 
ment of R. H. Macy & Co., when the 
latter concern was uot advertising Inno- 
vation trunks and had none for sale. 
The suit against the newspaper was 
brought by the Innovation Ingenuities, 
Inc, and the trial judge. dismissed the 
complaint. 
by the Court of Appeals. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


The Times published an advertisement 


May 20, 1912, furnished by R. H. 
Macy Company, which included pictures 


That action is now upheld | 


of the plaintiff’s trunk under the name | 
of “Macy’s Peerless Wardrobe Trunk,” | 


with a description of its merits. 


advertised price was $24.74 and it was | 


stated that similar trunks sold elsewhere 
for $32.50. Pictures of the Macy trunk 
did not accompany 


The | 


the advertisement | 


and the newspaper obtained from Gimbel | 


Brothers, where 


the plaintiff’s trunks | 


were sold, a matrix of its trunk, which | 


was used. ° 
The complaint alleged the paper per- 


petrated a fraud on the public in showing | 
that the plaintiff’s trunk was sold for less | 


than the plaintiff’s price and asserted 
its sales were decreased. The defense 


was that the action was frivolous. as it | 


was not for the establishment of a right 


and that no special damage was alleged; | 


also, that the action could not be brought 
on the theory of unfair competition, as 
the defendant was not selling goods in 
competition with the plaintiff. 


It May Soon Be $3.00 


Ratpu GotpsmitH CoMPANy. 
ice in Sanitary Cartons. 
New Orteans, Feb. 17, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Your letter warning me that PrinTERs’ 
Ink was going to stop came some time 
ago and to-day, to my horror, I discov- 
ered nothing had been done to insure 
its continuance. 

Don’t stop the little book. It is with- 
out doubt the most interesting, up-to- 
date periodical that comes to this office. 

here are any number of good ideas 


in it and where the ideas are not con- | 


crete they furnish inspiration, so that it 
certainly helps more than $2.00 worth. 
Please continue sending it, and here’s 
the $2.00 that makes it possible. 
LouGHNEY, 
Sales Manager. 


St. Louis Wants 1917 Con- 


vention 


Every advertising club in the world, | 


accord'ng to Chas. W. Collier, assistant 


secretary-treasurer of the Advertising | 
Club of St. Louis, has been notified by | 
Wire or special-delivery letter that the | 
. convention is in- | 


1917 A. A. C. of W 


vited to St. Louis. “St. Louis is the 


nearest big city to the center of popula- | 


tion” is one of the arguments that 
will be used to get the convention. 
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The position I seek 


is with some fast growing New York concern 
about to install a Sales or Advertising department 
—requiring a practical man of wide experience; 
possessing initiative, ideas, imagination and en- 
thusiasm. A man who can lay out a comprehen- 
sive sales or advertising campaign and then carry 


it thru. 
eee Have you this opening > 


“B.C.,” Box 416, care Printers’ Ink 











LincolnFreie Presse 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
ACh” 133,992 
Our est circulation is in thes States of 
Tilindis, ete., in the order named, All sub- 
scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 85c; 

















To NEW Advertisers 


A-1 New York Advertising Agency, specializing 
on the development of new or small advertisers, 
appropriating from $5,000 up, yearly—offers ex- 
perienced personal advertising service and mer- 
chandising counsel on service charge basis, where 
attention required is greater than compensated 
for by regular agency commissions. “P, I.”, Box 
414, care of Printers’ Ink. 


IF OR WARDINC MAN| 


Of large well-known Advertising Agency 





Offers you his four years’ experience 
in both forwarding and manufacturing 


Get in touch now with a live, wide-awake, 
competent young man with a clean record, 


Address “C,” Box 413, Printers Ink 














Our Hand Books on Patents, Trade- 
Marks, etc., sent free. 70 years’ ex. 
rience, Patents procured through 
ae & Co., receive free notice in the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


MUNN & CO. tro rstWvecinxtonoo 
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Classified Advertisements 








Monday preceding date of issue. 





Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Inx’”’ cost forty cents a line 
for each insertion. No order for one time insertion accepted for less 
than two dollars. Cash must accompany order. Forms close 10 a. m 














ADVERTISING BOOKS 





Theory and Practice of Advertising. 
Book with 50 lessons, making a com- 
prehensive home study course. Third 
edition. $1.00 prepaid. Geo. W. 
Wagenseller, Author, Middleburgh, Pa. 








BOOKLETS 





Are wasted because written backwards; 
expensive because printed by old time 
methods. Ask on your letter head for 
samples. “Standard Booklets” written 
and priced right THE DANDO CO., 
40 S. 8rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


IMPROVE YOUR ENGLISH 
“Practical Modern English,” by Har- 
vard graduate; minimum of grammar, 
maximum of exercises. ‘Copy-Editing 
and Proofreading,” with practice galleys, 
etc. Satisfaction guaranteed. Matteson 
Corres. School, 32 E. 42d St., New York. 











FOR SALE 


For Sale—$30,000 Printing and Binding 
Plant, operated only 3% yrs. in growing 
Southern city of 35,000 population. 
splendid chance to acquire established 
business at a great sacrifice. Address 
Opportunity, Box 605, care Printers’ Ink. 














HELP WANTED 


EDITORIAL ASSISTANT WANTED 
who is posted on engineering matters 
and who has had experience as chauffeur. 
Send full information to Technical, care 
Printers’ Ink. 








Copy writer and correspondent wanted 
by ow York “paint manufacturer, to 
supplement advertising campaigns—one 
who can develop sales a mail and favor- 
ably impress visiting customers or pros- 
pects. College graduate with business 
experience preferred. Excellent _oppor- 
tunity. Box 619, care Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—A man who understands 
securing rural and mail-order circulation 
on papers with a total of a million cir- 
culation, at 25 cents a year. A fine 
position for the man with the ability and 
experience to produce. Must be strong 
on detail and ose how to handle help 
and teach others to do. Give full details 
and photograph in first letter. Address 
Box 590, care Printers’ Ink. 








Wanted by a successful trade journal 
Publisher, editorial writer, familiar with 
merchandising of perfumery and toilet 
articles. Address, giving full particulars, 
Box 612, care Printers’ Ink. 





Copy Man—Some young fellow who has 
had broad experience on newspaper or 
agency capable of handling all classes of 
general copy and follow-up needed by 
growing young agency. Salary will be 
small to start; opportunity splendid. Ad- 
dress Box 607, care Printers’ Ink. 





Large manufacturer in New England 
wants young man to manage its Spe. 
cialty Sales Department. Keen creative 
ideas, executive ability and good solid 
business and sales experience essential. 
Give complete details in first letter. 
Replies considered confidential. Box 606, 
care Printers’ Ink. 





A live, progressive advertising agency, 
located in close .proximity to Chicago, 
has a vacancy on its copy staff and wishes 
to secure the services of a copywriter 
who is thoroughly competent to plan and 
write complete campaigns and handle the 
details of trade literature, etc. General 
advertising agency experience necessary. 
The position is permanent for the right 
man. In answering make known salary 
desired and give facts bearing on experi 
ence. Box 609, care Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 


Assistant Advertising Manager 


to big national advertiser. Should pos 
sess following qualifications: age about 
30; actual experience in magazine and 
trade paper adv., house organs and cir- 
cular mailing campaigns; executive abil- 
ity and tact to handle dept.; know print- 
ing, type, layouts and engraving; and 
above all be able to carefully and quickly 
follow instructions, regurdions of own 
opinion; a man who not only knows 
above, but who can learn other ways and 
things. Most of his time to be spent 
writing copy, preparing layouts and 
working at details. No job-shifters— 
only thorough, accurate and conscien- 
tious man need apply. An opportunity 
to connect with high-calibered House. 
Address, stating salary wanted, giving 
complete personal business history and 
full details with reference to all of above 
qualifications and photo of yourself. 
Box 618, care Printers’ Ink. Replies 
held strictly confidential, but be prepared 
to give references as to character and 
ability in case of favorable consideration. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Prem 
“Back-Number Rose’ supplies _ back 
issues of any magazine, bulletin or 
trade periodical. Printers’ Ink; N ational 
Geographic; Business, Advertising, and 
Scientific Magazines. Box 614, a 





Sales and Advertising Managers: 
PP acuees a laugh gets an order when 
strenuous argument _ fails. Get my 
roposition. “Vaudeville Author James 
Madison,” 1493 ni gles New York. 
I write for Nat Wills, A Jolson, Nora 
Bayes and other 22-Karat mirth dis- 


pensers. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





Woman Editor employed desires change. 
Magazine, newspaper, publishing work. 
General writer, fashion expert—7 years 
editor, 2 years with news aper—whole 
or part time. Box 610, Printers Ink. 





YOUNG MAN (21) desires to connect 
with editorial or advertising Department 
of Newspaper or oon ge 3 years’ ex- 
perience. Can handle advertising and 
printer’s copy. Box 617, Printers’ Ink. 





AVAILABLE FOR CHICAGO 
or within 100 miles of there— 
sales and advertising man of 
10 years’ experience in motor 
trucks and hardware. Success- 
ful in handling men as well as 
advertising. Box 604, P. I. 





Man, 30, with 15 years business experi- 
ence, 5 selling, who can write copy and 
formulate sales plans, but lacks actual 
experience, wants chance with agency or 
advertiser. Knows type, cuts; can make 
appropriate layouts. I. C. S. trained. Can 
show samples. Moderate salary. New 
York or nearby location. Box 615, P. I. 





Advertising Agency Service Dept. 


can use my experience; 6 years’ 
office routine; 4 of selling Print- 
ing Service and Advertising Art. 
Interview desired. ZEO—care 
Printers’ Ink. 
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ACTIVE YOUNG MAN, 25, with trade 
journals over 4 years, seeks position in 
New York City, either as solicitor, ad 
writer, etc., or in any capacity with 
chance of advancement. Box 603, P. I. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER’S ASSIST- 
ANT, 23. Exceptional trade-paper ex- 
perience. Thorough knowledge of make- 
up, layout, cuts, type and office details. 
Good executive. Practical correspondent. 
Can prepare advertisements, follow-u 
systems, etc. Nowemployed. Box 616, P. I. 





ADVERTISING MAN 
Newspaper, House-organ, Retail and 
fg. exp. planning and sales promotin 
along systematic lines to show cost pos | 
results. Analysis for proper advg. ap- 
propriation and distribution. Originality 
—office mgr.—age 30—good record. 
Must be near Boston. F. G. K., 203 St. 

Botolph St., Boston, Mass. 


A FAIR EXCHANGE 


Young man (24) with 7 years printing 
business experience wishes to exchange 
his knowledge of same for an oppor- 
tunity to learn the advertising business. 
Understands the supervision of printing 
from the “idea” through to the finished 
product. What can you offer? Box 621, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


THIS NEWSPAPER ADV. MANAGER 


who has been making good friends of his 
advertisers and better advertisers of his 
friends for past ten years, with same 
paper, now seeks larger opportunities 
than medium size Seaecs city affords. 

Strong salesman, wears well. Success- 
ful in building both local and foreign. 
Writes copy that rings the bell; not 
afraid of an original idea. Imagination 
to see opportunities; energy to ‘“‘cash 
in, 








Capable executive, accustomed to re- 
sponsibility, but with room enough in 
his head for YOUR ideas, too. 32 years, 
American, married, city-bred; good, use- 
able education. If you have a real op- 
portunity for such a man, either as Man- 
ager or Assistant, address Box 608, P. J. 











ASST. ADV. MGR. 

large corporation desires change. In 
charge newspaper, trade paper copy, cor- 
respondence, mailings, etc. Assists on 
all literature and house organ. Handles 
routine and system large department. 
Creative—analytical—forceful. Highest 
references. Age 24 and married. Box 
620, care Printers’ Ink, 


BROAD EXPERIENCE IN NATION. 
AL MAGAZINE 
advertising, also technical publicity, 
equips me to conduct any manufacturers’ 
advertising that requires thorough knowl- 
edge of national selling and distribution. 
Have written three house organs (125,- 
000 circulation)—trade paper ads, sales 
letter campaigns, booklets and mail 
broadsides to nine trades—salesmen’s 
Magazine and sales manual. Send for 
portfolio of samples. Box 611, c/o P. I. 











Three Wise Men 


sat at dinner at the Waldorf. 
Said one,* the dispenser of 
an annual advertising ap- 
propriation of $600,000, “No 
sane advertising executive 
can hope to know his busi- 
ness without reading Print- 
ERS’ INK.” 


$2.00 per year 





*Name on request. 
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Taking the Guesswork 
Out of Advertising 


For men who have never 
advertised before — for 
manufacturers and dis- 
tributors who have never 
secured a proper footing in 
this rich Chicago field—for 
advertisers who have not 
secured adequate results 
from campaigns in this 
territory—The Chicago 
Tribune’s Merchandising 
Service Department takes 
the guesswork out of ad- 
vertising and gives you 
proven facts on which to 
base your plans. 


It will show you in what 
sections of Chicago you 
will find the greatest num- 
bers of consumers of your 
product, will give you their 
approximate average in- 
comes and show you how 
to reach them at small 
expense. 


It will give you a list of 
the best dealers for your 
product in Chicago and 


Che Chicago Tribune 


show you how to rout 
your salesmen so as ty 
reach those dealers with 
the least expenditure of 
money and time. 


It will show you where 
you ought to get distribu. 
tion and how to get it 
quickly. 


It will show you just 
what the market condi- 
tions are in this territory 
with relation to your prod- 
uct sothat you may Wa 
how to plan wisely every 
detail of your campaign. 


It will give you facts to 
go by, not theories; know- 
ledge to guide you, not 
guesswork. 


And all this service is 
at your disposal free of 
charge, if you have an 
article of merit you wish 
to introduce in this mar- 
ket. Merely drop us a line 
stating the name and char- 
acter of your product. 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade-mark Registered) 


Circulation Over | 





Eastern Advertising Office: 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


251 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
742 Market Street, San Francisco 





500,000 Sunday 
300,000 Daily 

















